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INTRODUCTION 


Tuts group of dramatic services of worship has been prepared 
for use on special days. It comes in response to a demand among 
scores of local workers who recognize limitless possibilities in the 
use of the Fine Arts in Religious Education. Its primary aim, how- 
ever, is to serve as a guide to those who wish to use this type of service 
at various times during the year. The Division of Plays and Pageants 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, at 740 Rush Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, stands ready, as far as possible, to give additional suggestions 
regarding the various phases of religious dramatic activity. 

Reference is made on several occasions to costumes being avail- 
able in limited numbers for renting purposes. It would be well to. 
send orders considerably in advance of date of use, giving name of 
play or dramatization, sizes desired, date of use, and so forth. The 
Division pays shipment charges one way; the customer pays return 
charges. Charges, cotton 60 cents; silk, $1.25, and up. For further 
information address the Division. 

In a few cases illustrated hymns have been suggested. Slides 
may be secured from the following Stereopticon Lecture Depositories 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church (order from the nearest deposi- 
tory): ; 
* Boston, Mass., Methodist Episcopal Headquarters, 581 Boylston 

treet. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., Miss Josephine Lee, John A. Patten Memo- 
rial Parish House. 

: Chicago, Ill., Rev. W. D. Fairchild, 77 W. Washington Street. 

Cincinnati, O., Rev. F. E. Whiteside, 420 Plum Street. 

Denver, Colo., Mrs. Emilie Smies, 312 Trinity Building. 

Detroit, Mich., Rev. Hugh Kennedy, 34 E. Elizabeth Street. 

Helena, Mont., Miss S. Irene Gordon, Kohrs Block. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Miss Hazel Funk, 307 Hume-Mansur Building. 

Kansas City, Mo., Miss Etta M. Thomas, 1121 McGee Street. 

New Orleans, La., Bishop R. E. Jones, 631 Baronne Street. 

New York City, N. Y., Mrs. B. F. Valentine, 150 Fifth Avenue. 

Omaha, Neb., Miss Ruth Partridge, 500 Peters Trust Building. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Mrs. A. T. Nelson, 1701 Arch Street. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Rev. S. W. Corcoran, Smithfield and Seventh 
Avenue. 

Portland, Ore., Miss Lucy Juza, 302 Artisans Building. 

San Francisco, Cal., Miss Christina Knudsen, 3 City Hall Avenue. 

St. Paul, Minn., Central Park Methodist Episcopal Church, Min- 
nesota and Twelfth Streets. 
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Syracuse, N. Y., Mrs. E. E. Richardson, 317 East Jefferson Street. 

Washington, D. C., Mr. Eugene A. Scheele, 100 Maryland Ave- 
nue, N. E. 

To Methodists there is no charge for these slides. To those of 
other denominations there is a charge of fifty cents for one song set. 
Order as long in advance as possible. The customer stands responsible 
for return postage and insurance charge. 

Abbreviations are used for the various hymnals referred to as 
follows: 

A. H.—The Abingdon Hymnal, The Abingdon Press. 

M. H.—The Methodist Hymnal, The Methodist Book Concern. 

A. S. H—American Student Hymnal, The Century Company. 

H. A. Y—Hymunal for American Youth, The Century Company. 

S. F. O— Services for the Open, The Century Company. ~ 

R. H. B.—Riverdale Hymn Book, Fleming H. Revell Company. 

(These may all be secured from The Methodist Book Concern. ) 

It is the earnest desire of the Division of Plays and Pageants that 
these simple services be used for the enrichment of life and experience 
in our local churches. 

Lyp1a GLover DESEO, 
Superintendent of the Division. 
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GOD SPEAKING TO US THROUGH 
OPPORTUNITY 


(A VESPER SERVICE FoR NEw YEArR’s) 


Life Situation. One young person said: “New Year’s bores me 
to extinction. Everyone expects you to make good resolutions, but 
how can anyone expect you to keep them?” + 

Objective. New Year’s means more than good resolutions which 
must inevitably be broken. The aim of this service is to present the 
New Year period as the beginning of a new season of opportunity for 
service ; a time when we may, with Paul, forget those things which are 
behind and press on to new labors, new visions, and new accomplish- 
ments. 

A Word With the Leader. The church will still, no doubt, be 
decorated in the Christmas greens. If the fire ordinance permit, 
candle-light would be especially effective for this service. (Electric 
candles may be obtained.) 

The definition of success quoted on page :% and Miss Frances 
Willard’s motto, “Enter every open door,” may be used as the basis 
for the leader’s brief talk. If programs are printed, “Success” might 
be printed on them. 

It will be necessary to commence rehearsals for the masque 
before Christmas, and then to rehearse intensively the week before 
New Year’s. The costumes required are as follows: 

*America—White gown, crimson mantle. 

*The Past—Gray gown and head scarf. 

*The Future—golden gown. 

Memory—dressed as a poppy, scalloped green dress with petals 
about the throat. 

Hope—dressed as a butterfly. 


ACCESSORIES : 
Imitation fire or candle, log, shrub, flag, laurel and rose wreath, 


small box, pebble, bird. 


* These may be secured from Division of Plays and Pageants, at 60 cents 
(cotton), or $1.25 (silk), rental charges. 
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MATERIALS 


Music: Organ Prelude: “The Recessional”—Rudyard Kipling. 
Call to Worship: The Doxology. 
Hymn: “Another Year Is Dawning”’—M. H., No. 571, 
(Verses 1 and 3 together; also 4 and 5. Sing to familiar 
tune, ‘“Webb” (see page 7). 
Quartette: “A Rendezvous With Youth’—Cummings (see 
page 8). 
Hymn: “Ring Out, Wild, Bells? A. S. H., No. 3243%e 
“O God,*Our Helpin Ages Past,’ A. H., No. 285) 
Violin ae “Steal Away,” Negro Spiritual (see footnote 3, 
page 9). 
Instrumental: “Land of Hope and Glory”—Elgar (see page 
E32). 
PRAYER (see page 6). 


RESPONSIVE READING (see page 7). 
Leaper’s TALK (see suggestions, page 3). 


Masque: “The Tryst”’—Margaret Webb Sanders (see pages 9 to 13). 


ORDER OF SERVICE 


“ 


“He has achieved success who has lived well, laughed often and 
loved much; who has gained the respect of intelligent men and the 
love of little children; who has filled his niche and accomplished his 
task; who left the world better than he found it, whether by an im- 
proved poppy, a perfect poem, or a rescued soul; who has never lacked 
appreciation of earth’s beauty or failed to express it; who has always 
looked for the best in others, and given the best he had; whose life 
is an inspiration; whose memory a benediction.”—Author unknown. 


Organ Prelude: “The Recessional”—Rudyard Kipling. 
Call to Worship: The Doxology. 


Prayer: God of our fathers, we look to thee in gratitude for the bless- 
ings of another year. Our times are in thy hand. We commit 
ourselves fearlessly to thy guidance. Let no failure or success of 
the past hinder our progress toward the goal where stands the 
Author and Finisher of our faith. Bestow thy Holy Spirit upon 
us in fuller measure, that we, being kept from sin, may fulfill our 
vocation in the world, and so live that to die shall be gain — 
Amen.} 


*From The Daily Altar, by Willett and Morrison, page 367. Reprinted 
through permission of the Christian Century Press, 
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Hymn: “Another Year Is Dawning’”—Frances R. Havergal, M. H.; 














No. 571. 
Frances R. HaverGAL WEBB 7s. 6s. D. Gxorce J. WEBB 
. An - oth - er year is dawn - ing, Dear ae ter, let e, 


4 An - oth - er year of serv - ice, Of wit-ness for ie hee 




















In work-ing or in wait - ing, An - oth -er year with thee. 
An - oth - er year of train - ing For hol - ier work a - bove. 














An - oth - er year of prog- ress, An-oth-er year of praise, 
An - oth - er year is dawn - ing, Dear Mas-ter, let it 


















An-oth -er year of prov -ing Thy pres-ence all the days. 
On earth, or else in hea - ven An-oth-er year for thee! A-MEN. 








Responsive Reading: 


Leader: This one thing I do, forgetting those things which are 
behind, and reaching forth unto those things which are before, 
Assembly: I press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling 

of God in Christ Jesus. 
Leader: If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that giveth 
to all men liberally, and upbraideth not; and it shall be given him. 


= Z 


Assembly : Every good gift and every perfect gift is from above, and 
cometh down from the Father of lights, with whom is no vari- 
ableness, neither shadow of turning. 

All: Finally, brethren, . . . whatsoever things are just, what- 
soever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report; if there be any virtue, and if there 
be any praise, think on these things. 


Ouartette: “A Rendezvous With Youth.’ 




















Wiumer L. Cummrines Gro. Marx [vans 
apts _|_-ah—n—-A— 
b+ ote 6 a—@ 
—-e-+—e—3—@ —%— 
1. I have a ren-dez-vous with youth. My soul is ev - er young; 
2.1 see no e-vil withmy eyes; No e - vil tho’ts as - sail. 


3. Andso with all the chang-ing years My own shallcome to me. 
« fe — 
yeaa oe a at ere oe Se 
; —s => 





















































I hear no e-vilwithmy ears, Or voice it with my tongue, 
I have a ren-dez-vous with youth, And love and joy pre - vail, 
I have a ren-dez-vous with youth; “Thebest is yet to _ be,” 


























Or voice it with my _ tongue, Or voice it with my tongue. 
And love and joy pre - vail, And love and joy pre - vail. 
“The best is yet to be,” “The best is yet to be.” 




















[2 ee 
Ses 


A Talk: “Enter Every Open Door of Opportunity” —By the Leader. # 
(For suggestions, see page 3). 


7Reprinted from October, 1928, issue of “Unity” through permission of 
authors and publishers, Unity School of Christianity. 
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Hymn: “Ring Out, Wild Bells.”—A. S. H., No. 324; or, “O God, 
Our Help in Ages Past.”—M. H., No. 577. 

Violin Solo: “Steal Away,” Negro Spiritual.* 

Masque: “The Tryst”*—Margaret Webb Sanders. (For costume 
suggestions, see page 3.) 


CHARACTERS 
America—A Maternal Figure. The Future—A Golden One. 
The Children of America—Two Memory—A Poppy. 
Boys and a Girl. Hope—A Butterfly. 


The Past—An Ancient Mother. 


ScENE: Crossroads in a Place of Shadows. At the extreme left, be- 
fore a tiny fire, sits Past, a gray, dreaming figure of a woman. 
At the extreme right, her arm curled across a fallen log, and her 
head resting upon it, young Future slumbers. Enter, center 
back, AMERICA, a maternal figure. She is followed by two young 
Boys and a Girt, 

America: It is the time. It is the time appointed. Here is the place 
of shadows, here the crossroads. See her there, my children, the 
ancient gray one, dreaming above her little flame. Her eyes, 
they are the treasure house of all dead beauty. Every glint of it 
she saves against eternity. In her heart abide all old sorrows, all 
old ecstasies, like enemies who kiss in heaven. She is the Past. 
She is very aged. She is very weary in her bitter wisdom. We 
must do her reverence, my children. 

First Boy: But the golden one, mother? Who is the golden one? 

America: She is the Future, my son. She is the unawakened Future. 
And it is said that to him who gives her the kiss of faith she 
awakes in loveliness; but to the fearful and unbelieving heart she 
turns a face of horror. 

Grew: I believe in her, mother. Why should she choose a golden dress 
if not for beauty? I would give her the kiss of faith. 

America: It is to bring faith to the Future, and remembering to the 
Past that we have come, my daughter. This day America keeps 
her tryst with faith and remembrance. Hark! It is the time. 

(A bell sounds. Chimes. Past arouses herself and arises, 
brushing the dreams from her eyes, and peering out uncer- 
tainly.) 


‘Arrangement for the violin, Clarence Cameron White. Obtain from Lyon 
and Healy Music Company, Chicago, Illinois, or any music store. 


*Used through the courtesy of the author. 
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Past: It is the time. That which is forgotten is to-day remembered. 
That which is forsaken is to-day held upon the heart. The past 
has a little hour again, a moment loosed from dreams. Old deeds, 
old woes, old glories walk the earth again, because the minds of 
men pause to receive them. The old dead, the old, young dead 
return, because the hearts of men recall them. To-day the nations 
seek me, even in this place of shadows. The proud nations will 
seek the Past to do her honor. 

America (Advancing): We seek you, ancient mother; we would do 
you honor. 

Past: And who are you? 

America: I am America, and these are my children. We greet you, 
ancient mother. 

Past: I welcome you to this place of shadows, America; and you are 
welcome, O children of America. 

America: We come with gifts. 

Past: And what gifts do you bring to the Past? 

America: Three gifts we bring to the Past. There is the gift of 
sorrow for our old errors; there is the gift of honor for our old 
glories; there is the gift of love for our dead. 

First Boy (Advancing and giving into the shaking hand of Past a 
little shrub): Here is rue; it is not so pretty, and it is not sweet 
to smell, and the taste of it is bitter in your mouth. But it means 
our sorrow. It means that we are sad for our mistakes. We are 
sorry for all prides and all hatreds unworthy of our mother, 
America. That is why the rue is bitter, for our contrition. 

Past: Rue is bitter, but contrition is sweet. I thank you, my son. 

Girt (Advancing and giving to the Past a little silk flag): This is the 
gift of honor, ancient mother. To you it may not look important; 
it’s just a bit of bright silk. But fo us it is a sky full of stars, and 
our youth and our blood are given to defend it. 

Past: This is a sacred gift, my daughter. 

Seconp Boy: Here is laurel, that is good to make crowns for heroes. 
And the rose is for the heroes too, because of our love for them. 

Past: Roses and laurel for the dead of America; laurel and roses for 
America’s beloved. My son, I accept the gift in the name of those 
cherished ones. 

America: These are our gifts, O Past. These are all our gifts—con- 
trition, honor, and love. To the Past we can bring no other. 
Past: There are no other gifts for the Past, America. Nor is there 
but one gift for the Past to give you. And that is a gift like a 
flame and a sword and the heart of a white rose, newly opened. 
It is the gift of memory, O America, and the Past gives it into 
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your keeping. Held in your heart, it will sustain and purify you. 
It will be an herb for your understanding. It will be water for 
the refreshing of your spirit. 
(Enter Memory from the left. She is a graceful child. Amer- 
ica stretches out her arms as if to receive her. Memory bends 
at her feet. America’s arms drop and her head bows as the 
strains of soft music are heard from behind the scenes.) 

Seconp Boy: Why do you weep, mother? 

America: For remembering, son. 

Seconp Boy: But memory is sweet and bright, like a flower. I should 
laugh for her, mother. 

Amertca: Memory is like a flower, son, and like a flower, she holds 
both the sun and the rain in her heart. You are so young; Mem- 
ory is not yet for you. You belong to the future. 

Seconp Boy: The golden one, mother? 

America: The golden one, son. 

First Boy: Should we waken her, mother? 

America: In time, son. 

Past: It is time now. My little hour is gone. My reveries await me. 
I commend you to the Future. Farewell, America. 

America: Farewell, ancient mother. 

CuitpreN: Ancient mother, farewell! 

(Past bends above her fire, the children turn to their mother.) 

Girt: May I be the one to. waken her, mother? 

America: Waken her, my daughter. 

(Girt tiptoes over and kisses Future lightly. Future stirs, 
rises to a sitting posture, and rubs her cheek thoughtfully.) 

Future: What fragrant thing has happened? I smell little pink roses, 
that climb over a wall! Little pink roses that grew in a garden. 
and must climb up and peer out upon the world. Roses! But 
why? 

Grret (Eagerly): It must have been your dream! There weren't any 
roses, not really. And nothing happened, except that I kissed 
you. I gave you the kiss of faith to awaken you. 

Future (Rising and smiling): A little girl! A little girl gives the 
Future the kiss of faith! Who says there aren’t pink roses ad- 
venturing up to behold the world? And who are you, sweet child? 

Girt: I am a daughter of America, and here is my mother who has 
come to greet you. , 

Future: Welcome, America. I love your daughter, America! 

America: May the. Future always love my daughters, and my sons 
too! 
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Future: Sons of America, you too are welcome. But why does sweet 
youth come to a place of shadows? 

America: We come to bring faith to the Future and remembering to 
the Past. 

First Boy: And gifts to everyone! 

Grrt: We’ve given the Past hers. - 

Second Boy: They were sad ones—everything about the Past is a 
little sad, don’t you think? — 

AMERICA: Son! you are so young. 

Seconp Boy: But yours are glad gifts. Anyhow, two of them are 
glad and one is just a little bit solemn. 

Future (Laughingly): Vl love the glad ones, but I perish to see the 
one that’s just a little bit solemn! 

Girt: Our mother said we should bring it, and our iether knows. _ 
See, here it is in this tiny crest. It’s a balm of magic. It is called 
humility. When one feels very great and proud, he rubs some 
of this on his brow, and he is gentle and lowly again. 

America: Humility is a fitting gift for America to bring to the Fu- 
ture. 

Future: I suppose so. And I am grateful. And it is a bit solemn. 

First Boy: Here is a glad gift. Hold your hand, because it is little. 
It is a smooth red pebble that I found. It is called a bloodstone, 
and it is for courage. - Courage is strong, and as red as blood too. 
And the Future will need courage! 

Future: That is a fine gift. With humility and courage there is 
nothing the Future can lack. 

Seconp Boy: Accept my gift! Please, O golden one, do not forget 
my gift! It is as sweet as humility and as powerful as courage 
and more magic than either of them. It has wings that flash in 
the sunlight. It has music in it, and all loveliness. It is vision. 
It is dreams. Keep it tightly, dear Future, or it will fly away from 
you. (He gives into her hands a small bird.) 

America: Humility and courage are good gifts, but “without vision 
the people perish.” 

Future (Caressing the bird): Visions! Dreams! This is the most 
precious gift of all. 

America: Humility, courage, and dreams America brings to the Fu- 
ture. Are they acceptable, O golden one? 

Future: I accept them with rejoicing. And as an earnest of ihe faith 
I keep with you, I give you a gift. A gay gift, dear children! 
(Horr, the butterfly, flutters out and bows at the feet of AMERICA.) 
It is hope which the Future gives you, America—winged Hope, 
fragile and delicate, but vivid as a rainbow, and eternal as love 
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itself. (Hope, the butterfly, continues to kneel before AMERICA, 
while the “Land of Hope and Glory’”® is heard.) 

America (Dreamily): Memory and hope! Priceless gifts we bear 
away with us, my children! Dear golden Future, we cannot 
thank you, we can only live for you! 

FuTURE (Gaily) : Tt is enough! And now my moment is sped. I 
return to my dreams. Farewell, America. 

America: Farewell, bright Future. 

Future: Good-night, dear children, until to-morrow. 

_ Cuwpren: Good-night, dear golden one. 
males (Future sinks beside her log and slumbers. A bell sounds.) 
_ AMERICA: Hark! The bells! Our time is past. The shadows deepen. 
=a Other nations approach. Our tryst is kept; we return to the 
world. Dreamers, farewell. 
(Chimes. The curtain falls as the characters move slowly to- 
ward the exit. America leads, her head high as if with renewed 
courage. After her go the children, holding hands of Horr and 
= Memory, and looking back half reluctantly upon the place of 
shadows. “Lest We Forget” may be played softly during this 














II 
GOD SPEAKING TO US THROUGH OUR MOTHERS 


(A Service For MotHers AND DAUGHTERS) 


Life Situation. “I can’t keep up with my daughter,” exclaimed 
one mother, rather out of breath. ‘“‘She has just come home from her 
first year at college, and I will have no peace until I bob my hair and 
start using rouge. She says I am so old-fashioned. I’m afraid,” she 
added wistfully, “I’m afraid we’ve grown away from each other.” 

Objective. The aim of this service is to develop the appreciation 


of mother for daughter and daughter for mother, so necessary in this 
changing age; and to show the god-like qualities of mothers the world 
over as poets and songsters have sung them and artists have painted 
them. 

A Word With the Leader. While this service is arranged for use 
at a Mother and Daughter Banquet, it may also be adapted to a 
Mother’s Day service. Appropriate hymns may be chosen, such as 
“For the Beauty of the Earth,’ “O Happy Home,” and “The Beauti- 
ful, Bright Sunshine.” (See Materials, page 16.) 

It will, of course, be appropriate to have as many mothers and 
daughters participate in the service as possible. » If it is used on a 
Sunday in the church auditorium, a choir of mothers and daughters 
might be arranged for, and all the older mothers invited to sit in the 
front pews. 

In either case, if possible, carnations should be given to all assem- 
bled. If the banquet is given, copies of Partridge’s “Madonna” should 
adorn the place of each person seated. Clever little programs may be 
made with the picture pasted on the front. For the church service, 
the pictures may be presented at the door with the carnations. 

Something of the previous paragraphs may go into the leader’s 
introductory talk, the purpose of which is to acquaint the people with 
the theme of the service, “God Speaking to Us Through Our Mothers,” 
interpreted by the Poet, the Artist, the Musician, and the Story- 
Teller. 

The one who reads the Scripture might preface the reading with 
this statement: 

“The story I am about to relate deals with a mother and her 
daughters-in-law. The love and loyalty of Ruth does not suffer in 
comparison with that of the real daughters of the world.” 
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The prayer should be the sincere expression of one who has both 
a mother and a daughter. It should be a petition for patience and 
understanding as a mother, and tenderness and thoughtfulness as a 
daughter. 
PREPARATION FOR DRAMATIZATION : 

There should be but a few thorough rehearsals of the dramatiza- 
tion. Below is a chart showing suggested arrangement. 


FRONT OF ROOM 





H.—Home.. S. L.—Splendid Lady. F.—Final Words. M.B.M.—Most Beautiful Maiden. 


Following is a list of necessary costumes: 


CosTUMES: 

The Mother—An old-fashioned dresst and a blue gingham apron. 

The Child—A simple frock or apron of any color. 

The Splendid Lady—A colonial or medizval costume! or an eve- 
ning dress with full skirt or train; jewels; hair dressed high and 
powdered. - 

A Most Beautiful Maiden—A white dress,’ colonial style, or a 
straight white gown! drawn in at the waist with a girdle. Roses for 
her hair. 

Her Lover—Colonial or medieval costume.’ If this cannot be 
achieved, an artist’s shirt with soft turn-back collar and Windsor tie 
will give an old-fashioned touch to a modern dark suit. 

Pages—Straight tunics, halfway to the knee,’ long stockings, low 
shoes with buckles, belts, and hats with feathers or plumes. 
ACCESSORIES : 

Skipping rope, screens, chair for the Splendid Lady, rocker or 
low bench for the Mother. 


1These costumes may be rented in limited numbers from the Division of 
Plays and Pageants. 
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MATERIALS 


Music: Piano Solo or Organ Prelude: “Holy Night.”—A. H., No. 14. 
Vocal Solos: “To a Mother”—England.? 
“The Mother’s Prayer.’—Thomas.? ~ 
“Lullaby and Good Night”—Simrock.’ 
During Dramatization : 
Instrumental: “How Many Miles to Babylon’”—Mother 
Goose.* 
Vocal: “Lil Bit of Honey’—Carrie Jacobs-Bond.? 
Hymns (lf used for church service) : 
“For the Beauty of the Earth”’—M. H., No. 28. 
“OQ Happy Home’”—A. H., No. 224. 
“The Beautiful Bright Sunshine’—H. A. Y., No. 41, 
Verse 2. 
Porm: “Mother’—Edgar A. Guest (see page 17). 
Tacks: Introduction of the theme (see page 14). 
“A Mother’s Equipment.” See “Mary the Mother and All 
Mothers,’®> by George McAdams, Chaps. V and VI, 
“A Mother’s Equipment.” 
“A Daughter’s Responsibility. 
“Mother Mine.” 
Scripture: Ruth 1. 8-11, 14-18. 
(For suggestions, see page 14.) 
PRAYER: (See page 15.) 
Story: “The Crystal Stream’”—Eulalia O. Proctor (see pages 17 to 
19). 
DRAMATIzATION: “About Angels” (see pages 19 to Zn 
(For costumes and other suggestions, see page I 5:) 
Picture: ‘“Madonna”®—Partridge. 
(For interpretation of this picture, see upans 2 
CARNATIONS (see page 14). 
CosTUMES (see page 15). 
ACCESSORIES (see page 15). 


” 


See same volume, Chap. IX, 


ORDER OF SERVICE OR PROGRAM 


Piano Solo or Organ Prelude: “Holy Night”—Mohr. 
(In memory of the Divine Mother.) 
“Mother’—By An Older Daughter. 


*Secured at any music house. 
* Found in library among Brahms’ compositions. 
*In collection Lilts and Lyrics for the School Room, by Riley and Gaynor. 
®> The Methodist Book Concern. Price, $1.50. 
®Order from Taber-Prang Art Company, Springfield, Massachusetts. Size 
2% x 3 inches. Price, 2 cents each. 
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MorHer’ 
By Edgar A. Guest 


Never a sigh for the cares that she bore for me, 

_ Never a thought of the joys that flew by; 

Her one regret that she couldn’t do more for me, 
Thoughtless and selfish, her Master was I. 


Oh, the long nights that she came at my call to me! 
Oh, the soft touch of her hands on my brow! 

Oh, the long years that she gave up her all for me! 
Oh, how I long for her gentleness now! 


Slave to her baby! Yes, that was the way of her, 
Counting her greatest of services small ; 

Words cannot tell what this old heart would say of her, 
Mother—the sweetest and fairest of all. 


Introduction of the Theme—By the Leader. (For suggestions, see 
page 14.) 

Scripture Reading (from memory): “A Biblical Mother and Daugh- 
ter.’ Ruth 1. 8-11, 14-18. (See page 14 for suggestions. ) 

A Prayer for Mothers and Daughters: By One Whose Mother and 
Daughter are living (see page 14). 

Song: “To a Mother”’—England. 

Talk: “A Mother’s Equipment”—By a Mother. (For suggestions, 
see page 14.) 

Song: “The Mother’s Prayer.”—Thomas. 

Story: “The Crystal Stream”—By a Daughter. 


“THe CRYSTAL: STREAM” 
BY EULALIA PROCTOR 


When a little daughter came to bless the home of a young couple 
I know, the father was very sad because he was not wealthy and could 
not give her costly gifts. But the mother, who was very wise and 
saw through the eyes of love, said: “Do not be grieved. We can 
give to her the most beautiful thing in the world—a crystal stream. 
She will see reflected in its placid depths the wonder of the sun, the 
glory of the stars, and the purity of the clouds. The singing birds 
will share it with her and the brightest blossoms will grow along its 
banks—it will be a gift of which none may deprive her unless she be 
willing. Come, let us give her a crystal stream.” 

At first, the stream was only a tiny rivulet, but how carefully 


*From the book, 4 Heap o’ Livin’, Copyright, 1916. Reprinted by permis- 
sion of Mr. Guest’s publishers, Reilly and Lee Company, Chicago. 
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father and mother watched over it to see that its sparkling freshness 
was not sullied! With what delight they watched the little current 
develop and expand, while the daughter grew with it. They taught her 
to glory in its beauty, to direct its laughing waters proudly, to clear 
from its reflection anything which would mar the splendor of its flow. 
As the daughter grew older, father was more often away from her, 
and even mother found it impossible to accompany the energetic 
youngster as she ran along the edges of her crystal stream, following 
its curves and ripples; and so the stream became more and more an 
individual possession for the little girl. 

Sometimes when evening had come and the family were gathered 
in the little cottage, the daughter would tell father and mother of the 
things she had found by the crystal stream that day, and always 
they were things of beauty. It seemed the fairest flowers, the cleanest 
sands, the gayest songbirds, and the bluest skies were reflected in her 
swirling, dancing stream, and there was never an ugly shadow across 
its gleaming surfaces. The mother and father were very happy to 
know that this gift was so cherished by their child. 

Then one day the little girl—although she was no longer a very 
small girl, but was approaching young womanhood—strayed farther 
along the shady banks than she had ever gone before. She was lured 
on by strange whisperings and the beckoning hand of a stranger whom 
her parents had not invited to their home. This person told her of 
the world outside, of a lurid, mirth-mad world, where the little stream 
would widen and deepen into a turbulent current and where there 
would be new sights and sounds along its banks. So the daughter 
and the crystal stream fared forth to find the world of which the 
stranger spoke. 

Let us touch lightly on that journey, for it came so soon to grief. 
At first the way was as she had always known it—blue skies and 
smiling flowers, fleecy clouds and singing birds mirrored and heralded 
in the placid depths. But finally she came to a dense underbrush, where 
the vines caught at her like malicious fingers, and the sands were 
thick with sharp stones which bruised her feet. The songs of the 
birds were stilled and only the occasional lament of some mourning 
dove was heard. The trees obscrired the sun and the clouds and even 
the sky seemed leaden reflected in the rebellious waters. There were 
deep places in the bed of the stream, black and forbidding when she 
leaned to look; and bits of refuse and rubbish were hurled and 
swirled on the seething current. Oh, how frightened the daughter 
was and how she wanted to go back to the point where the stream 
was crystal pure and quiet! She was afraid of the stranger who had 
brought her here, afraid of the world ahead—and so she turned and 
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fled. It was a long, long way back to the crystal stream and the 

home cottage! Sometimes she would cry softly to herself as she 

toiled along, but she kept bravely on. . 

And when evening had come and she sat with her mother and 
father and shamefacedly told them of her experience, they all wept 
a little and smiled a little because she had strayed from the crystal 
stream. But they were convinced that she was never going to stray 
again and that her clear, pure river of thought would remain the most 
precious possession they could give her. 

Talk: “A Daughter’s Responsibility’—By a Daughter. (For sug- 
gestions see page 14.) 

Solo: “Lullaby and Good Night”—Simrock. 

Dramatization: “About Angels.”® This is a very simple dramatic 
arrangement of Laura E. Richards’ charming little story by the 
same name. 

Musical Setting: As child starts on quest—‘‘How Many Miles to Baby- 
lon”—Mother Goose. Mother’s song, “Li'l Bit of Honey’— 
Carrie Jacobs-Bond. 


ABOUT ANGELS 


Cast 
The Mother A Most Beautiful Maiden 
The Child Her Lover 
The Splendid Lady Two Pages 


SceNE: A country road. A small dais at the left-hand corner of the 
room (player's left) represents Home, where the MoTHER and 
Cuitp are found talking. Another dais in the center with a large 
throne-like chair upon it and two folding screens in front of it is 
the setting for the SpLenpip Lapy. Upon the dais at the right 
are the final words spoken. Between the center dais and that at 
the right the Cu1tp meets A Most Brautirut Maen. Her 
Lover is approaching from left. The MotHER is seated on the 
dais. The Cuttp is standing at her knee. 

Tue Cuitp: Mother, are there really angels? 

Tue Motruer: The Good Book says so, dear. 

Tue Cuitp: Yes, I have seen the picture. But did you ever see one, 
mother? 

Tue Moruer: I think I have, but she was not dressed like the picture. 

Tue Cuitp (Delightedly): 1 am going to find one! I am going to 
run along the road, miles and miles and miles, until I find an 
angel. 

®*From The Golden Windows, by Laura E. Richards. Dramatic adaptation 
by Lydia Glover Deseo. Permission granted by Little, Brown & Company. 
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Tur Motuer (Rising): That will be a good plan! And I will go 
with you, for you are too little to run far alone. 

Tue Cuitp: I am not little any more. I have a grown-up dress. I 
am big. 

Tur Moruer: So you are! I forgot. (Looking toward the sun.) 
But it is a fine day and I should like the walk. (They start off, 
the MorHer limping.) % 

Tue Cuitp: But you walk so slowly with your lame foot. (Running 
back.) And I shall take my skipping rope so that 1 may go faster. 

Tur Moruer: I can walk faster than you think! 

(The Cuitp skips and frolics and dances along the road, stoops 
to pick a flower and runs to catch a butterfly. The MoTHER 
walks slowly but bravely, and the CHiLp often looks back and 
waves.) 

Tur Cuitp (Calling back): Yonder is a house, mother. Perhaps an 
angel lives there. (She runs ahead and knocks on the doors, which 
open. The Sprenpip Lapy is seen, sitting in a chair, attended 
on either side by a PaGE.) 

Tue Cuitp: Are you an angel? 

Tur SPLENDID Lapy (With a cold glance and a wave of the hand to the 
pages): There is a draft of wind. Close the door. 

(The Paces close the doors. .The Cuttp is rebuffed but smiles 
bravely up at her MorHer, who has come up to her. The 
MorueEr stoops to speak to her.) 

Tue Cuitp (Wisely): That was not an angel, mother. 

Tue Moruer: No, indeed! Nothing like one! 

(Again the Cup skips about, back and forth upon the road, 
the Moruer following as best she may. She meets A Most 
BreautiruL Maen. Tue Mortuer lingers behind.) 

Tur Cuitp (In awe): Iam sure you must be an angel! 

Tur Mawen (Blushing): You dear little child! Someone else said 
that only last evening. Do I really look like an angel? 

Tue Cuitp: You are an angel! 

Tur Mawen (Stooping and encircling the CuiLp with her arms, her 
dress trailing in the dusty road): You are the dearest little thing 
I ever saw. 

Tur Lover (Approaching and gazing in rapture at the scene): How 
beautiful will she be in motherhood. 

Ture Mawen (Not aware of his approach): Tell me, what makes you 
think Iam an angel? (Suddenly she sees her Lover and is aware 
of two soiled little hands upon her white dress, and her skirt trail- 
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ing in the dust. She rises hastily and in great confusion.) Oh, 
there he is coming to meet me, and you have soiled my white 
dress! And because of you my skirt has trailed in the dust. 
‘(Un her haste she almost stumbles over the Cu1tp. She meets 
her Lover and they go off left, he showing his disappointment. 
The Cuirp stands disconsolate until the MoTHER comes to her. 
With her blue gingham apron, she wipes dusty face and a trace 
of a tear from her eye.) 
Tue Cuitp (Bravely): I don’t believe that was an angel, after all. 
THe Moruer: No! But she may be one some day. She is young 
yet. 
Tue CuiLp (Clinging to her mother): 1 am tired, mother. Will you 
hold my hand as we walk along? ; 
Tue Motuer: Why, yes! That is what I came for. 
(Taking her hand, they trudge along while the MoTueEr sings 
the CuiLp’s favorite song.) 
THe Cuitp (Stopping suddenly and looking up into her face): 
Mother, I don’t suppose you could be an angel, could you? 
Tue Motuer (Laughing softly) : Oh what a foolish child! Who ever 
heard of an angel in a blue gingham apron? 
(She goes on singing and stepping out so bravely on her lame 
foot that no one would ever know she was lame.) 
Tue Cuitp (Joyously): I am sure I have found an angel! 


Partridge’s “Madonna”: An Interpretation—By the Leader. 


One is conscious of the ecstasy of motherhood that Mary experi- 
enced in the “Judzean starlight” two thousand years ago as one studies 
the face of the beautiful mother in this lovely “Madonna” which 
Partridge has given to us. Infinite love and tenderness and mother- 
care are in her face. And on the part of the wee one who snuggles 
against her warm breast, there is the suggestion of perfect trust, 
perfect peace, an unquestioning sense of security. 

Every true father sees in the mother of his children the Madonna. 
Never does woman come closer to Divinity than when holding close 
to her breast her child. This she does all through life, even after that 
child has reached adulthood. And in a mother’s heart her son or her 
daughter is a potential leader and saviour of his or her people. 

May we who are privileged to have our mothers still with us see 
in them the Divine Mother of the world, and may we who through 
God’s infinite grace are mothers never cease to recognize and encour- 
age in our daughters the potentialities of leadership and motherhood 
with which they may go out and meet the world. 

Closing Prayer. 
2I 


III 
GOD SPEAKING TO US THROUGH OUR FATHERS 


(For THE FatHER AND Son BaNnQueT) 


Life Situation. A certain man had two sons; and the younger of 
them said to his father, “Father, give me the portion of thy time and 
thy attention and thy companionship and thy counsel which falleth 
to me.” 

And he divided unto them his living in that he paid the boy’s bills, 
and sent him to select preparatory school, and to college, and tried to 
believe that he was doing his full duty by the boys. 

And not many days after the father gathered all his interests and 
aspirations and ambitions and took his journey into a far country, 
into a land of stocks and bonds and securities and other things which 
do not interest a boy; and there he wasted his precious opportunity of 
being a chum to his own son. And when he had spent the very best 
of his life and had gained money, but had failed to find satisfac- 
tion, there arose a mighty famine in his heart; and he began to be in 
want of sympathy and real companionship. And he went and joined 
himself to one of the clubs of that country, and they elected him chair- 
man of the house committee and president of the club and sent him to 
Congress. And he would fain have satisfied himself with the husks 
that other men did eat, and no man gave unto him any real friendship. 

But when he came to himself, he said: “How many men of my 
acquaintance have boys whom they understand and who understand 
them, who talk about their boys and associate with their boys and seem 
perfectly happy in the comradeship of their sons, and I perish here with 
heart hunger. I will arise and go to my son, and will say unto him: 
“Son, I have sinned against Heaven and in thy sight; I am no more 
worthy to be called thy father; make me as one of thy acquaintances.” 

And he arose and came to his son. But, while he was yet afar 
off, his son saw him and was moved with astonishment, and instead 
of running and falling on his neck, he drew back and was ill at ease. 

And his father said unto him: “Son, I have sinned against Heaven 
and in thy sight; I am no more worthy to be called thy father, For- 
give me now and let me be your*friend.” 

But the son said: “Not so. I wish it were possible, but it is too 
late. There was a time when I wanted companionship and counsel 
and to know things, but you were too busy. I got companionship and 
I got the information; but I got the wrong kind, and now, alas, I am 
wrecked in soul and body and there is no more heart left in me, nothing 
that you can do for me. It is too late, too late, too late.” (From 
Methodist Men, by Bert Smith.) 


Objective. The aim of this service is to develop the ideal of 
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parental and filial respect and devotion as it is given to us in the 
example of the heavenly Father and his Son. 

A Word with the Leader. There has not been the attempt here 
as in the other services to arrange the order of the service. Sug- 
gestions are given for music, five-minute-talk topics, and dramatic 
material. These may be arranged to suit the desires of the group. 

The dramatic readings may be worked out as simply or elaborately 
as desired. A simple interior with slight changes should be satisfac- 
tory in each case. Curtains, or screens moved quietly in place, should 
be used. The house lights should be out and colored lights if possible 
thrown upon the scenes through the use of a stereopticon lantern and 
sheets of colored gelatins.1 / 

The musical theme, “One Summer Night,” may be used effectively 
by being played softly during the telling of the story. 


Music: MATERIALS 
Hymns: 
“Faith of Our Fathers’—A. H., No. 82. 
“For the Beauty of Earth’—M. H., No. 28; H. A. Y., No. 38. 
“Father, Hear Thy Children’s Call”—R. H. B., No. 2009. 
“Father Almighty, Bless Us With Thy Blessing’—H. A. Y., 
_ No. 154. 
Instrumental: 
“One Summer Night’”?—Coslow and Spier. 
“Berceuse”—Chopin. 
(For Solos or group singing) 
“Dear Little Boy of Mine”?— 
“Daddy’*—Fisher (Popular). 
“My Boy,’” (Popular). 
“Danny Boy”—* 
Prayer: The Lord’s Prayer. 
Poems: “Alchemy’—Pauline Corrington Bowe. 
“A Man God-Size”—Henry Victor Morgan. 
“A Father’s Wish’—Edgar A. Guest. 
“Advice to Fathers”—Edgar A. Guest. 
“A Boy and His Dad”—Edgar A. Guest. 

Five-Minute Tatxs: The following excerpts from book and periodi- 
cal are suggested as the bases for five minute talks to be arranged 
for by the leader and given by fathers and sons: 

A Father’s Responsibility : 


ALCHEMY? 


“T want to be just like you, father, 
When I am grown,” 
*These can be secured from the Chicago Stage Lighting Company, 55 
West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 
*Can be secured at any music house. 
*From Methodist Men, by Bert Smith. 
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My little boy said to me one fair day, 

When we were walking—just we two alone— 
Across the green fields where the sunshine lay, 

A golden benison upon a peaceful way; 

And ’neath his grave eyes, trustful, loving, pure, 

My own drooped low, unable to endure 

Their steadfast glance. 

And my soul then, suddenly there abashed, 

Stood stark before me as there flashed 

Memories of evil things in thought and word 

I thought forgotten—in their graves long dead— 
Accusing me, 

While in my heart strange, nameless fears were bred! 
Then in the shock of self revealed, I took the blame 
Of all my misspent years upon me, 

And humbled and penitent then I said: 

“Not like me, son, but like the man I’d like to be— 
The man I think God meant that I should be.” 
Confidingly he slipped his small brown hand 

Close into mine, 

While in his face there shone the faith we owe to God 
As he replied, “No, just like you as you are!” 

And straightway in my soul was born desire 

For strength and power to work the miracle 

Within myself—to rise to something higher— 

And my heart then sent forth this simple prayer; 
‘Dear God, I only ask the grace of thee 

That from this hour will make of me the man 

My little son believes me now to be!” 





A Man Gop-S1ze* 


From out of this state of strife and hate, 
From out of earth’s noise and fuss, 

There will yet arise a man God-size 
Who will stand for the whole of us. 


Our ears are sore with the noise and roar 
Of the partialist’s rant and fuss, 

Who stands for his class and not for the mass, 
For the whole big bunch of us. 


In childhood’s day we were taught to pray 
To One whoa was Father to all, 

Who strengthened the weak, protected the meek, 
And noticed the sparrow’s fall. 


We were told of a Man, a wonderful Man, 
The greatest this earth e’er trod, 

Who told each man, whatever his clan, 
To measure himself with God. 


*From Methodist Men, by Bert Smith. 
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So we wait to-day and deeply pray 

In the midst of earth’s noise and fuss, 
For a man to arise, in Love, God-size, 

In the heart of each one of us. 





“The best Father and Son Banquet is the home table. The best 
Dad’s Day is the day when father and son happily seek each other’s 
companionship because they know and understand one another and 
care for the same thing.”® 





One FATHER’s SENTIMENT® 


“If I don’t help my boy, Bud, to grow up right, I'll call myself 
a failure, no matter how much money I make or how big a reputa- 
tion I get.” 

“TS be the father of a great son is what I should call success.” 

“Greatness is not for us but for those who follow us.” 


Apvice To FATHERS’ 


“Be more than his dad, 
Be a chum to the lad; 
Be a part of his life 
Every hour of the day; 
Find time to talk with him, 
Take time to walk with him, 
Share in his studies 
And share in his play; 
Take him to places, 
To ball games and races, 
Teach him the things 
That you want him to know; 
Don’t live apart from him, 
Don’t keep your heart from him, 
Be his best comrade, 


He’s needing you so!” 
—Edgar A. Guest. 





A FatHer’s WisH® 


What do I want my boy to be? 

Oft is the question asked of me; 
And oft I ask it of myself— 

What corner, niche, or, post or shelf 
In the great hall of life would I 
Select for him to occupy? 





° William E. Barton in Collier’s, December 13, 1924. Reprinted by per- 
mission. 

*By Edgar A. Guest, American Magazine, August, 1922. 

™From American Magazine. August, 1922. 

®From the book, When Day Is Done. Copyright, 1921. Reprinted by 
permission of Reilly & Lee Company, Chicago. 
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Statesman or writer, poet, sage, 
Or toiler for a weekly wage, 
Artist or artisan? Oh, what 
Is to become his future lot? 
For him I do not dare to plan; 
I only hope he’ll be a man. 


I leave it free for him to choose 
The tools of life which he shall use, 
Brush, pen or chisel, lather or wrench, 
The desk of commerce or the bench, 
And pray that when he makes his choice 
In each day’s task he shall rejoice. 
I know somewhere there is a need 
For him to labor and succeed ; 
Somewhere, if he be clean and true, 
Loyal and honest through and through, 
He shall be fit for any clan, 
And so I hope he’ll be a man. 
—Edgar A. Guest. 
A Boy anp His Dap® 


A boy and his dad on a fishing-trip— 
There is a glorious fellowship! 

Father and son and the open sky 

And the white clouds lazily drifting by, 
And the laughing stream as it runs along 
With the clicking reel like a martial song, 
And the father teaching the youngster gay 
How to land a fish in the sportsman’s way. 


I fancy I hear them talking there 

In an open boat, and the speech is fair; 
And the boy is learning the ways of men 
From the finest man in his youthful ken. 
Kings, to the youngster, cannot compare 
With the gentle father who’s with him there. 
And the greatest mind of the human race 
Not for one minute could take his place. 


Which is happier, man or boy? 
The soul of the father is steeped in joy, 
For he’s finding out, to his heart’s delight, 
That his son is fit for the future fight. 
He is learning the glorious depths of him, 
And the thoughts he thinks and his every whim. 
And he shall discover when night comes on 
How close he has grown to his little son. 
—Edgar A. Guest. 


Thou art my beloved Son; in thee I am well pleased.—Luke 3. 22. 








My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.—John 5. 17. 


°From the book, When Day Is Done. Copyright, 1921. Reprinted by 
permission of Reilly & Lee Company, Chicago. 
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DRAMATIC READINGS FROM “SORRELL AND SON’?° 
BY WARWICK DEEPING 
CHARACTERS 


(In order of their appearance) 


The Reader, Who carries the The Landlady. 

story. Thomas Roland, Owner of a 
Captain Stephen Sorrell, M. C. chain of hotels. 
Christopher, Nicknamed “Kit,’ Porteous, Kit’s tutor. 

his son. Molly Pentreath, A novelist. 


(The paragraphs in brackets represent the story to be told by a 
Reader with a good speaking voice.) 

[Captain Sorrell, M. C., had for three years found life hard. 
Returning to his English home after the Great War he discovered his 
wife gone and his baby boy deserted. Since then life had been to 
Sorrell like some huge trampling beast, and he, a furtive thing down 
in the mud, panting, dodging, bewildered, resentful, and afraid. But 
something had turned up to help the man to save his last made-to- 
measure suit, his boy, and the remnant of his gentility. He was to 
be employed by a Mr. Verity in his antique shop. With high courage 
he and the boy moved to their new home. Sorrell called at the 
antique shop to find that only that morning Mr. Verity had suddenly 
and inconveniently died. With the news, the heart in Sorrell died 
also. He returned to his room and to Kit.] 

(The curtain opens. In the meager little room Kit, a brown 
boy of eleven with a grave face and a sudden pleasant smile, is 
laying out a few garments. Sorrell enters. In his eyes Kit sees 
something fine and piteous, something that makes him want to 
burst into tears.) 

SorreLL (Looking at Kit): Well, my son, what about tea? (They 
continue to look at each other.) Mr. Verity’s dead—he died this 
morning. So—this place is a wash-out. Well, what about tea? 

Kir: Sorry, pater. 

Sorrety (His lips quivering) : We—we'll have to make the best of it. 
(Suddenly, with a kind of fierceness, he catches Kit to him and 
kisses him. There is a knock on the door and the LANDLADY 
enters, with the tea tray. She sets it on the table and SORRELL 
and Kur sit across from each other. Sorrety pours the ted.) 


SorrRELL: One lump, old chap? 


” Arranged by Lydia G. Deseo. Permission to adapt and use this material 
through the courtesy of Curtis Brown, Ltd. New York, Mr. Deeping’s agents 
in America. 
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Kir (Thoughtfully): Yes, pater. (A pause.) 

SorretL: I’m going after another job, son. I’m not going to bother 
about the crease in my trousers, keeping up appearances. I 
don’t care what the job is, I am going to get it. 

Krr (Understandingly) : It was because of me, pater. 

Sorreti (Bitterly): Captain Sorrell, M. C.! 

Kir (Coming around to his side) : But you will still be Captain Sorrell, 
M. C., to me, daddy. Ii you swept the streets. 

SorreLL: Honor bright? 

Kat: Honor bright. 

SorreLt (Holding Krr’s head against his shoulder) : Seems to me, kid, 
that you and I have got to know each other as we never did be- 
fore. Thanks to poor old Verity. I was so afraid that you were 
going to be ashamed of me— 

Kit (Smiling): Dear old pater—I’ll help. (He returns to his char 

7 and finishes his tea. A pause.) I don’t mind—just bread and but- 
ter. 

Sorrett: No jam? 

Kit; No: 

SorrELL: Well, somehow—I think it was worth it, quite worth it. 
You and I know where we are. (He reaches his hand across the 
table and takes krrt’s.) I am always going to tell you things, Kit; 
no more make believe. 

Kir: And, I'll tell you things, too, pater—everything. 

SorRELL: No secrets. 

Kit: No secrets. 

(They look earnestly at each other and the curtain closes.) 
[Weeks passed, during which Sorrell found employment in the 
Angel Hotel as porter. Kit, the boy, was sent to school—a gentleman’s 
school. Sorrell had one hour of leisure a day, an hour in which he 
could meet Kit and bask in the companionship which had grown between 
them. Except for this hour, these were difficult days for Sorrell. His 
employer was a woman, a tawny-haired lioness. Sorrell felt caged 
and trapped. But for Kit’s sake he struggled along from day to day, 
bearing her insults and forgetting his nauseating tasks for the sake 
of the boy. But one day a ray of light invaded the place. Thomas 
Roland registered at the Angel Hotel. And Thomas Roland had been 
in the war as had Sorrell, and was a judge of men. He observed 
everything but said little. 
[One day Sorrell was wielding the dust-cloth—once an unfamiliar 
tool—outside the door of the drawing room, a room usually inhabited 
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by lonely ladies. Suddenly he heard strange sounds drifting from the 
dark passage. There was a piano in the drawing room and someone 
was playing it, and playing it extraordinarily well, feelingly, and with 
a strong, rich touch. Sorrell paused. Music, such music, was so 
unknown in this haphazard house that he felt like a man in a factory 
yard who suddenly hears a blackbird singing. It gave him a moment 
of exquisite pain. He stood with quivering throat, and a sense of 
strange and deep emotion stirring in him. | 
(The curtain opens, showing SORRELL at his dusting. Strains 
of Chopin’s “Berceuse” come from off stage. SorRELL listens 
in ecstasy. Suddenly the music ceases and RoLanD steps im, 
confusing SORRELL, who returns to his dusting.) 
Rotanp (With face radiant and happy): Halloo! 
SorrELL (Dusting vigorously): Sorry, sir, | was listening. Was it 
you? 
Roranp: Yes. 
(The two men look at each other. The light on RoLanp’s face 
seems to spread to Sorret’s. Life is drawing them nearer. 
RoLanp walks to the table and picks up a book.) 
Rotanp (Looking at SorreLL) : What are you doing here? 
SorreLi: Tidying up, sir. 
Rotanp: No—I don’t mean that. 
Sorrett (After a pause): I have got a boy. You saw him. 
Rotanp: The father for the son instead of the son for the father! 
I needn’t ask you whether you loathe this job. 
SorreELL: It isn’t the job, sir. The job’s necessary. 
Rotanp: But the place. And yet you stick to it. There’s a reason. 
SorreE_L: Necessity. 
Rotanp (Moving easily to a chair, as SORRELL continues dusting) : 
Look here, Stephen—What’s your other name? 
SorreELu: Sorrell, sir. 
Roranp: Rank? 
SorreELL: Does that matter? 
Rotanp: I’m a deliberate person. Well, as one man to another— 
SorreELL: Captain. 
~ Rotanp: War service—only ? 
SorRELL: Yes. 
Rotanp: Any decorations? 
SorreEti: M. C. 
Roranp: I got nothing but a mention in dispatches. Are you going 
out to-night ? : 
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SorrELL: I expect so, sir. 

RoLanp: Well—let’s meet at that elm tree and have a talk. If you 
could leave your boy at home—for once. 

SorreELL (Intensely serious) : This talk of yours, sir, is it personal? 

Rotanp: As personal as you please. 

SorRELL: What I mean is—anything—is so—infernally serious to me 
—When one is just hanging on, and out of breath. Like bad 
weather. You are afraid to expect—any sunlight. 

Rotanp: It might depend on what would seem to you to be sunlight. 
Relatively. Suppose you had to do the same sort of job but in 
different surroundings? Would that be sunlight? 

SorreLL: Absolutely. 

Rotanp: All right. We meet about half-past eight. This place is 

impossible. 
(The curtain closes.) 

[Years passed. Kit, in the quiet sturdiness of his young and grow- 
ing consciousness, came to know what manner of man his father was. 
Frequently the words passed between them: “No secrets, Kit.” “Bae 
secrets, pater.” And the result was that they could look into each 
other’s eyes down the years with happy candor. 

After years of hard and often discouraging labor Sorrell became 
head porter in Roland’s hotel. His happiness knew no bounds. 

Once there was an accident at the inn. A certain very important 
lady lay very ill for weeks. Business closed down. The guests were 
provided for elsewhere, in order that quiet might aid the little lady 
in gaining complete recovery. Kit was especially interestd in the 
case. He was now fourteen. One night Sorrell, moving quietly 
across the empty lounge of the hotel, saw a dim white face behind 
the glass of the hotel door. He moved to wave away the intruder, 
and recognized his son, who had run over from school. Softly he 
unlocked and opened the door.] 

(The curtain opens. Karr and his father stand in the doorway, 
speaking in whispers.) 

SorrELL: What do you want, Kic? 

Kir: How is she? 

SorrELL: Better. There is to be an operation. 

Kir (Looking intensely solemn): An operation. 

SorRELL: Yes—if she can bear it. And if—she can— 

Kir: I think I’d like to be a doctor, pater. 

SorreLL: Would you? 

Kir: And mend things—save people. (They gaze steadily into each 
other’s eyes.) 
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SorrELL: It’s good business, Kit—an idea. Now run along, old chap. 
Perhaps there will be good news to-morrow. (They clasp hands, 
the door closes softly, and Kirt moves slowly and thoughtfully 
away.) 

[ And meanwhile the money which Sorrell made—good money now 
—was a spiritual essence stored up for his son;*opportunities, wings, 
arms, a buckler to ward off humiliation. His whole life orientated itself 
toward this other rising, younger life. On Kit’s visits home they had 
long talks. Women had begun to enter Kit’s consciousness. It troubled 
him. “Get your job before you get the girl,’ his father advised, “the 
real girl, | mean.” They kept it at that, but each knew that there was 
a shadow laid before them, and the consoling thought in the heart of 
each was that if they kept shoulder to shoulder, the shadow land would 
pass. With almost fanatical determination Sorrell worked toward 
his goal—Kit’s future. Mr. Porteous had been Kit’s tutor ever since 
the day that he had been dismissed from the “gentleman’s school,” 
dismissed because it was discovered that his father was a hotel porter. 
And now Mr. Porteous was with not a little pride sending Kit up to 
Trinity to pass the entrance exams. Kit looked to him like a five-to- 
one chance, he told Sorrell. 

Thomas Roland was sitting, reading when Sorrell brought him the 
news. | 

(RoLanp is sitting beside a table, reading. SorRrELL bursts into 

the room. In his trembling hand he holds an official-looking 
letter.) 

SorreELL: Kit has won his scholarship. 

Rotanp (Rising slowly and extending his hand): By Jove, old man-— 
I’m glad. (They do not look at each other but stand close to- 
gether, RoLAND very conscious of SORRELL’s restrained emotion) : 
I thought he would, you know. 

Sorrett: I hoped so; we owe a good deal to you. I have always 
felt— 

Roitanp (Embarrassed): My dear chap— 

SorreE.v: It’s true. 

Roranp (Fingering the books on the table): Look here, we must 
have a little dinner to-night! Ask Porteous. Where’s the boy? 

SorrELL: Gone to tell Porteous. Oh, here they are now! 

(Porteous, a comical little fellow, enters with his arm around 
Kir. Krr walks straight to his father. Porteous is exuber- 
ant. ) 

Porrrous (To Sorrett): I told you. so, my dear fellow. What,— 
what! Look at him—Scholar of Trinity. Much cooler than we 
are. Get up, you young rascal, and dance on the table. (He 
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punches SorRELL’s chest in his glee.) Licked all the little smug 
fellows. One of ’em sniffed all day, I hear. What are we going 
to do about it? 
Rotanp: We're giving a dinner. Come on out and help prepare, Por- 
teous. 
Portrous (Following Roland out): By Jove—that’s it, Kit! Ill box 
you three rounds after dinner. Scholar of Trinity! Hurrah! 

(The two exit.) 

Kir (Turning to his father): Pater, I think I know what kind of work 

I want to go into. Did you know, pater? I mean— 

SorrELL: I was blind as a bat. Pushed into my job by my people. 

Kir: You have never pushed me. 

SorrELL: God forbid! Send you up like a carrier pigeon, Kit. Let 
you get your sense of direction. Fly straight and fast. 

Kir (Pressing his father’s arm): Dear old pater! I’m not much good 
at saying things, but you are a brick to me. 

SorrELL (Swallowing hard): Oh, that’s all right. (A pause.) Ne 
secrets, Kit? 

Kit: No secrets, pater. 

(The curtain closes.) 

[The years sped swiftly for Sorrell and Son. Sorrell was made 
manager of the Pelican, and insisted upon paying Kit’s way, every 
step of it—this not altogether to Kit’s liking. But his remonstrances 
availed nothing. “You’re my job,” said Sorrell. 

He was immensely proud of the boy, a man now. Kit had gone 
through Cambridge, through his medical course, and was now impa- 
tiently waiting his big chance which was bound to come. He had had 
his love affair, and the girl had died. Sorrell stood at Kit’s side 
through it all. 

And then Kit met Simon Orange, the surgeon to the out-patient 
department of Saint Martha’s Hospital. Orange was swarthy and 
misshapen and laconic; he had a cleft palate, and his thick, squeaky, 
voice emitted occasional bitter sarcasms. But toward one he cared 
for his heart grew warm and mellow. 

He cared for Kit, and it was through him that Kit had his 
chance to perform his really big operation. It took place in the the- 
ater of the hospital. The gallery was filled with spectators, students 
and others—eager, interested, critical. But the one person that 
counted to Kit in the audience was his father, who was gripping the 
rail in front of his seat and praying, not consciously, but with a kind 
of yearning, and outpouring of his will force, his pride and love. 

He saw his son in that space below, swathed in white, masked, 
his two gloved hands together like the effigy of a devout knight in a 
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church. Kit’s eyes glanced upward in his direction and smiled. Sor- 
rell nodded, and wondered what his own smile was like. 

And then the delicate operation was performed. To Kit’s father 
it seemed that his son was bending for hours over a hole in a body, 
groping, niggling witha knife, peering, a man absorbed. And Sorrell 
wanted the end, the result. His arteries were buzzing. He felt that 
he had no legs. He leaned heavily upon the rail. 

Presently there was a species of stir, a sort of rustling amid those 
intent figures. Something had happened; something critical, and for a 
moment Sorrell closed his eyes. 

When he opened them again Orange was smiling, luminous and 
somber, and a substance was lying in a dish. The operation was a 
success. 

Suddenly Kit straightened, as though to stretch his muscles and 
to ease his back. He turned and his eyes sought a face. He smiled 
at his father. 

Sorrell stumbled up the steps and along a gallery, and down 
another flight of stairs into the white corridor. A sudden blindness 
came upon him. He fainted. 

But Kit never knew of that fainting fit. 

And then the girl came—Molly Pentreath, novelist, an unusual 
woman with a career which had her. Molly was mysterious, subtle, 
unexpected, brilliant. Kit felt confused and happy in her presence, 
ecstatically happy and at the same time painfully ill at ease. For 
Molly did not believe in marriage. Her work was her child—all the 
child she needed. And marriage to Molly was such a terribly final 
thing. One day she appealed to the older Sorrell. 

They met in the music room of a friend, and the old gladiator and 
the Amazon sat down together and crossed glances. She smiled 
straight into his eyes with a gleam of humorous defiance. She was 
assured that he knew everything which had passed between them, and 
he did. The mutual introduction would have astonished Kit. They 
seemed to understand each other from the very first, responding 
to a temperamental sympathy, those flashes—half intuitive—half in- 
spired. As he looked at this frank, fearless creature with her deep 
eyes and her expressive mouth, he thought of Kit’s boyishness. ] 

Mot ty: Is it war or peace? 

SorreELL (Smiling): 1 am Kit’s father. 

Motty: And his mother. 

SorRELL (Nodding): A mother sends out spies to survey Canaan. 

Motty: Oh, I am not a woman of Canaan. Why should I let your 
son hurt himself in hurting me? The problem is so simple if yori 
remove it from social interference. 
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SorRELL: Can one? 

Motty: All social affairs imply compromise? Yes, and in the end 
a sense of humor. 

SorreELt (Kindly): Kit is too much in love to have a sense of humor. 

Motty (Passionately serious): And I—cared suffictently—to suffer a 
sense of responsibility. He is rather a dear boy. He knows so 
little of the real me—thinks I should be so easy. I shouldn’t. I’m 
a temperamental customer. 

SorrELL: And you—know so much more of him. 

Motty: Perhaps. And you—after all these years, mother and father 
in one? Yes, he has talked a good deal. You have always been 
splendid to him. He is so young still, so lovably young. 
always will be, perhaps. And I was born old, like one of Shaw's 
young women out of an egg. I am keen on my work. 

SorrELL (Consenting with his eyes) : One’s job, I know. And your job 
is not a childish one. Neither is Kit’s. But in his affections he is 
thorough. 

Motty: I could be thorough. Loving one’s job need not mean— If 
Kit understood. I can’t lie to him—pretend that marriage should 
be a complete surrender. It might take him years to learn that— 
and meanwhile—wreckage. 

SorreELL: How did you learn it? 

Motty: Oh, I don’t know. Born with it. Ask the theosophists! But 
there it is. What is your feeling? 

SorrELL (Staring at his hands): Feelings are complicated things. 
Kit has been my job, so to speak, all these years; and the comple- 
tion of a job. Rather precious. I allow—that a woman is bound 
to have a hand in it. 

Morty: You are not jealous? 

SorRELL: That’s the unpardonable sin in parents. I only ask for the 
right woman. 

Motiy: And I—. 

SorrELL: I think you would be if he understood you as you under- 
stand him. 

(The curtain closes.) 

[And finally, of course, it happened. Molly Pentreath surren- 
dered, as all women eternally surrender, becoming sacred by reason 
of her surrender. And Kit gradually came to understand. It was he 
who finally said, his eyes having that happy inward look: “Your job-— 
as well as mine. We are workers, both of us. I’m thinking that work 
is the worker’s child. Half a house each, or a whole house each. 
Your atmosphere—as well as mine. No cramping sentimentalities. 
We go and come as we please.” 
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The day for the wedding was set. But as the day grew near, Sor- 
rell became more and more conscious of an insistent pain under his 
ribs which he had first felt years before when he had carried heavy 
luggage to the top floor of the Pelican Hotel. It began to alarm him. 
But he knitted himself together, and put a clear face upon it. He 
would carry on through that last tour of duty in the trenches, and 
come out to billets with a stiff smile. After all there was nothing like 
sticking to it. 

But the day of the wedding Sorrell’s secret almost came out. 
After the ceremony he was taken with excruciating pain. He was 
standing by the window, gasping for breath, when Kit entered the 
room. At the sound of his steps Sorrell pulled himself up with a 
mighty effort. ] 

(The curtain opens. Kur goes to his father at the window.) | 

Kir: You don’t look very fit, pater. 

SorreLt (With a queer elusive smile): I have been a bit liverish. 
Smoking too much—perhaps. I am cutting off some of it. 

Kit: No pain? 

SorrELL: Oh, nothing. 

Kir: Quite sure? 

SorRELL: Quite. 

Kir: No secrets, you know. 

SorrELL (Smiling): Yes, no secrets, old chap. 

(The curtain closes.) 

[Returning from their glorious honeymoon, Kit and Molly hur- 
ried to Sorrell’s side. In the train Kit told Molly the news. By this 
time Sorrell was on his back, taking morphine to drown the pain.] 
Kir: Sorry to drag you off like this, Molly. 

Motty: Do you think I mind? It was I who dragged you away. 

Kir (Starting with surprise): What’s that, Molly? How— 

Motty: He has been hiding something from us both. 

Kir (Sitting beside her): Roland says that he has cancer. 

Motty (Taking his hand): Oh, my dear! 

Kit: What a blind brute! I thought he looked rather seedy. I asked 
him— Of course—now—I see it all. He put me off. He put 
me off. But—I— I ought to have known. A man whose whole 
business—! And I didn’t see it in him—the one man who has 
given me—everything. I was too darned happy, too horribly 
happy. 

Motty: My sin too, dear heart. 

Kir: Oh, no. 
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Motty: Yes. 

Kir: But think of it! Think of the sort of man he is—to hide that 
thing and let us be married and go away. And I was fooled. 
What must he have thought? 

Motty: It is just what he wanted. Oh, but how splendid! It is just 
the big thing in life, Kit, the only thing that matters. To him it 
mattered so much—that it made him happy. 

Kir: Happy! 

Motty: Yes. You'll understand that. You do understand that. What 
a memory to carry about—in the future! 

Kir: What a wound! 

Motty (Sighing): A memory may be wound, but what is life with- 
out wounds? They are sacred. 

[Sorrell lingered for weeks. Almost his last words to Kit were: 
“My job is through. I’m a little proud of it, old chap.” And Kit, 
talking to Orange, said: “He is an extraordinary chap, my father. 
Never anybody like him, never will be.” ! 

Then the day came when Sorrell’s wasted body could stand the 
pain no longer, and death brought relief. Molly comforted Kit. His 
hand pressed hers. 

And Sorrell’s lips, though silent now, seemed to smile and say, 
“No secrets, old chap.” 

“No secrets, dear old pater, no secrets.” 
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IV 
* GOD SPEAKING TO US THROUGH THE ARTS 


(An OvuTpoor SERVICE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE) 


Life Situation. Said a man of yesterday’s generation: “I have 
never heard the great music of the world, although my heart has hun- 
gered for it, because years ago I was taught to believe that the source 
of music, and, indeed, all the arts, was none other than Satan him- 
self.” 

Objective. The aim of this service is to interpret the arts as gifts 


of God and means through which we may come closer to him; to 
show that all things come from God, and that it is the use to which 
we put things which renders them either good or evil. 

A Word With the Leader. In the summertime, an out-of-door 
service is most appropriate. Choose as secluded a spot as possible, and 
if a grassy glade can be used for both platform and auditorium, so 
much the better. This service is most effective at the vesper hour. 

Suggestions for the Leader's Talk. Von Ogden Vogt, in his book 
Art and Religion, says: “Humanity permanently craves beauty. The 
generation will soon be here which will refuse to worship in ugly 
buildings or attend an ill-constructed service with fitful and spasmodic 
music. There are more people of the present generation who have 
withdrawn from devotion to the church for its failure in beauty than 
we imagine. Worship is a fine art, the finest and highest of all the 
arts, but there has been little improvement in it since the Reforma: 
tion.” 

Drama has been called a “handmaid of religion.” So are all the 
arts handmaids of religion. In other words, religion and art should 
be inseparable and should not be placed in separate corners. God has 
given man the desire for beauty. This desire has too many times 
in the past been thought of as evil. Beauty, itself, in many of its 
- forms, has been associated with things unholy. This is a false con- 
ception. Beauty and good are synonymous. It is difficult to think of 
a truly beautiful thing lacking in spiritual value. God himself is 
Beauty Incarnate, and man is his most beautiful creation. 


What can be more truly lovely and holy than the coming of a 
tiny, perfectly formed child into the world? Rabindranath Tagore, 
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the songster of India, has pictured the beauty of this most marvelous 
miracle of God’s world in the following immortal poem: 


“Where have I come from, where did you pick me 
up?” the baby asked its mother. 

She answered half crying, half laughing, and 
clasping the baby to her breast: 

“You were hidden in my heart as its desire, my 

darling. 

You were in the dolls of my childhood’s games; 
and when with clay I made the image of my god 
every morning, I made and unmade you then. 

You were enshrined with our household deity, 
in his worship I worshiped you. 

In all my hopes and my loves, in my life, 
in the life of my mother you have lived. 

In the lap of the deathless Spirit who rules 
our home you have been nursed for ages. 

When in girlhood my heart was opening its petals, 
you hovered as a fragrance about it. 

Your tender softness bloomed in my youthful 
limbs, like a glow in the sky before sunrise. 

Heaven’s first darling, twin-born with the 
morning light, you have floated down the stream of the 
world’s life, and at last you have stranded 
on my heart. 

As I gaze on your face, mystery overwhelms me; 
you who belong to all have become mine. 

For fear of losing you I hold you tight to my 
breast. What magic has snared the world’s 

treasure in these slender arms of mine?’”? 


If the child is not taught to look for God in the world, he will never 
learn to appreciate the beautiful. (Give examples of this.) And 
to fail at this point is to fail in appreciation of anything spiritual. 

First of all, God speaks to us through Poetry, and there is poetry 
in many things. In fact, there is such an overlapping of the arts that 
it is difficult to draw rigid lines between them. We find a poem in 
many a picture. (Examples.) There is poetry to be found in a beau- 
tiful cathedral. (Examples.) There is poetry in nature: drama in 
the fierce, relentless lightning, song in the sighing of the leaves in the 
wind, rhythm in the rippling of laughing waters, and many a splendid 
painting in the crimson sunset and the many-colored trees and flowers. _ 

Joyce Kilmer, in his lovely poem, “Trees,” has combined for us 
poetry and the beauty of nature, and Oscar Rasbach has set it to music. 
Let us listen while God speaks to us through this song (see page 40). 
And so we find poetry in music, in rhythmic expression, and in drama. 


1From The Crescent Moon, by Rabindranath Tagore. Permission to use 
granted by the publishers, The Macmillan Company. : 
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God speaks to us through Music. Music is, perhaps, the highest 
of the arts. An understanding and appreciation of music is worth 
more sometimes than a knowledge of musical technique. (Give 
examples of this.) Let us listen while God speaks to us through 
music. (Solo or instrimental, “The Lost Chord,” see page 40). 

God speaks to us through Rhythmic Expression. Dance, in its 
highest form, is spontaneous, joyous response to the urge for rhythmic 
expression. Witness the innocent dance of the little child who, uncon- 
scious of her charm and beauty, imitates the movements of the firefly, 
the butterfly, the bird. Surely such beautiful innocent self-expression 
can be prompted by none other than the Divine. Or the simple, joyous 
“follk dance” of peasant folk the world over, which is so expressive of 
their wholesomeness and their mirth-loving, beauty-loving values, can 
hardly be censured by those who recognize the expression of a response 
to beauty which wells up naturally in the individual. 

Let us listen while God speaks to us through rhythmic expression. 
(Piano solo, “The Glow-Worm,” see page 40.) 

God speaks to us through Drama. “The next great prophet will 
be a dramatist” (Dean Inge). The Drama holds a mirror to life. 
Witness Julia Marlowe in “Romeo and Juliet,” or Walter Hampden 
in “Cyrano de Bergerac,” and feel that upliftment of spirit which is 
possible when the drama is used as an instrument of God. Let us 
listen while God speaks to us through drama. (“New Windows,” see 
pages 41-43.) 

Preparation for Pantomime. Only two or three rehearsals are 
necessary, as the pantomime should be the joyous, spontaneous ex- 
pression of the players. A girl of teen age but small of stature may 
take the Child’s part. The setting need be just the outdoor scene, trees 
and shrubs adding to the effectiveness. If possible, a piano or stringed 
instruments may be concealed behind trees. The costumes except for 
the child, are simple Grecian gowns in pastel shades. These may be 
easily made or rented from the Division at 60 cents apiece. Acces- 
sories needed are a ball, doll, book, cardboard lyre. 


MATERIALS 


Music: “Spring Song”—Mendelssohn. 
“Fairest Lord Jesus’—H. A. Y., No. 122; A. H., No. 45. 
“Day Is Dying in the West”’—H. A. Y., No. 117; A. H., 
No. 265. 
“Trees”2—Kilmer. S. F. O., No. 81. 
“The Lost Chord”—Sir Arthur Sullivan. 
“The Glow-Worm’—Lincke; or 
“Barcarolle’—From_ ‘Tales from Hoffman.” 


* Sheet music may be obtained at any music house. 
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Certain selections are suggested by the authors of New 
Windows for use during the pantomime (see pages 41-43). 
However, “Sparklets,” by Walter E. Miles, may be substituted. 
“Peacefully Round Us the Shadows Are Falling”—H. A. Y., 
No. 24, to tune No. 23; or 
“Softly Now the Light of Day’—A. H., No. 267. 


ScrrpTurRE ReapinG: Psalm No. 121. 
Prayer. 
Talks. 
PANTOMIME (see pages 41-43). 
CosTUMES (see page 39). 
ACCESSORIES (see page 39). 


THE SERVICE OF WORSHIP 


Instrumental Prelude: “Spring Song’”—Mendelssohn. 

Opening Hymn: “Fairest Lord Jesus’—H. A. Y., No. 122; A. H., 
No. 45. 

Psalm 121: In unison. 

Hymn: “Day Is Dying in the West”—H. A. Y., No. 117; A. H., No. 
205. 

Prayer: “O God, we thank thee for the world in which thou hast 
placed us; for the universe whose vastness is revealed in the blue 
depths of the sky, whose immensities are lit by shining stars be- 
yond the strength of mind to follow. We thank thee for every 
sacrament of beauty; for the sweetness of the flowers, the solem- 
nity of the stars, the sound of streams and swelling seas; for far- 
stretching lands and mighty mountains which rest and satisfy the 
soul, the purity of the dawn which calls to holy dedication, the 
peace of evening which speaks of everlasting rest. May we not 
fear to make this world for a little while our home, since it is thy 
creation and we ourselves are part of it. Help us humbly to learn 
its laws and trust its mighty powers. Amen.”* 

Talk: “God Speaks to Us Through the Arts’—By the Leader. 

(For suggestions, see pages 37-38.) 
Vocal Solo: “Trees’—Kilmer. §S. F. O. No. 81.4 
Instrumental Solo: “The Lost Chord”—Sir Arthur Sullivan.‘ 


Violin Solo: “The Glow-Worm’—Lincke ;* or 
“Barcarolle’—From ‘Tales from Hoffman.’* 


Pantomime: “New Windows.’® (For production helps, see page 39.) 


*From Services for the Open. Arranged by L. I. Mattoon and H. D. 
Brandon. The Century Company. Used by permission of the publishers. 

*Or may be secured at any music house. 

®Tncluded in Ritual and Dramatized Folkways, by the same authors. Per- 
mission to reprint granted through courtesy of the Century Company, publishers. 
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NEW WINDOWS® 
BY ETHEL REED JASPON AND BEATRICE BECKER 


PLAYERS 
The Child = The Arts: Music, Poetry, 
Imagination Drama, Dance 


Synopsis: In this pantomime we see the modern child who is 
bored. Her mood is, “Oh, what shall I do? Oh, what can I do?” 
Imagination, lonely and neglected, comes to seek the companionship 
of The Child. She invites her into a world of fantasy and make- 
believe, but The Child is not interested. Imagination, disheartened, ap- 
peals to The Arts—Music, Poetry, Drama and Dance—to help her 
bring The Child back to her natural interests. 

First, Music comes, playing an exquisite melody on her lute. The 
Child is stirred by the beauty of sound; but soon lapses into her former 
indifference. 

Poetry, seeking to reveal to The Child all the wonders of nature, 
creates a poem for her, telling of the mystery of a blade of grass, a 
passing cloud, the full-throated song of a tiny sparrow, the symmetry 
of a snow-crystal. 

Next comes Drama, who portrays the struggle which children 
experience when their desires are frustrated. We see her conquer her 
disappointment. The Child is by this time aware that “the world is 
full of a number of things.” 

Dance enters and invites The Child to express her joyousness 
through rhythmic movement. The Child responds and dances forth 
out of doors with Imagination and The Arts, who have opened new 
windows into her soul. 

(Nore: Definite words are used to express the idea back of each 
action. ) 

Music: Children’s Scenes, “Child Asleep”—Schumann. 
(As curtain is drawn, Tue Cuixp is seen; she pantomimes 
playing with ball, tires, walks to left languidly, reaches for doll, 
quickly discards it; comes to right, where she finds imaginary 
book, rumples pages, and closes book in disgust. She abandons 
herself to complete boredom.) 

IpEA oF THE CuILp: Oh, what shall I do? What can I do? 

Music: ‘““May Night”—Palmgren. 
(IMAGINATION enters, left floor-space, dejected, sees THE CHILD, 
expresses pleasure, ascends steps, and extends arms to her.) 


*Reprinted from Ritual and Dramatized Folkways. Published by The 
Century Company. Used by permission. 
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IpeaA oF IMAGINATION: Oh, come with me, Child, into my world. 
There you will play with pixies and gnomes, and see glow-worms 
light their tiny lamps. 

(CHILp is uninterested and shrugs her shoulders. Discouraged, 
IMAGINATION is spurred to action.) 


IpEA oF ImMactInaTION: I must call the Arts to help me. (She runs 
forward to right and then left, swmmoning with arms out- 
stretched.) Come, Music, come, Poetry, Drama, and Dance! We 
have lost the Child, and we must restore her to childhood. 


Music: “Mazurka in A Minor,” Opus 17, No. 4.—Chopin. 
(Enter, left foor-space, Music, playing on her lute. In rhythm 
to her own music, she advances toward the CHILD, swaying 
and circling. As she finishes, she looks up expectantiy. The 
Cup, pleased, rises to her knees; but as Music ceases her 
playing, she slumps to her former state of boredom. Music, dis- 
appointed, drops her lute and steps into the background, left.) 


Music: “Poetic Tone-Picture,”’ Opus 3, No. 4—Grieg. 

(Portry enters, right, wrapt in dreams; comes to center floor- 
Space and, upon seeing THE CHILD, pantomimes a newly created 
poem for her.) 

IpEA oF Poetry: The mystery in a blade of grass, a passing cloud, the 
full-throated song of a tiny sparrow, the symmetry of a snow- 
crystal. 

(The Child claps her hands in delight.) 

Music: Introduction to “Symphony Pathetique”—Beethoven. 
(Drama, with arms extended, comes forth trustfully to follow 
her desire. Interfering forces pull her backward; she struggles 
with them, pulls her arms free, and again goes forth. At 
this point, a great disappointment crushes her; she weeps dis- 
consolately, but, with effort, gradually rises to her feet, draws. 
herself to her full height, and faces THE Cup, triumphant. 
THE CuiLp, who has watched breathlessly, rejoices at the out- 
come of the struggle.) : 

Music: “Waltz in A Flat”—Brahms. 

(DANCE enters at this moment of elation. Shé invites Tue 
Cup to dance with her, THE CuiLp responds.) 

IDEA OF THE CuiLp (As she greets IMAGINATION and THE Arts, each 
in turn): Oh, my dear, dear friends! I will keep you with me 
always. 

Music: “Presto Movement from Seventh Symphony’—Beethoven. 

(All dance. Tue Cuitp breaks through the circle, and taking. 
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J IMAGINATION as a partner, she leads Tue Arts into the Out- 

* doors.) 

1) ae [Curtain closes.] 

Closing Hymn: “Peacefully Round Us the Shadows Are Falling’— 
: H. A. Y., No. 24, to tune No. 23, or 

“Softly Now the Light of Day”—A. H., No. 267. 

diction, 






~ 


V 
GOD SPEAKING TO US THROUGH SERVICE 


(A Service or Devotion FoR YOUNG PEOPLE) 


Life Situation. Merwin, a young man of twenty, had longed all 
his life to be a doctor. 

“But,” argued his sweetheart, “my father is a minister, and I have 
always said I would marry a man willing to carry on the work of 
God.” 

“Well,” came back the almost indignant answer, “don’t you think 
the medical profession is God’s work ?” 

“No, of course it isn’t,’ answered the girl. “God’s workers are 
ministers or social workers or something like that.” 

Objective. The aim of this service is to bring home the thought 
that one can serve God in every profession; that he reveals himself 
in every form of life-work; that he is the dream which prompts us to 
serve our fellow men, and that, conversely, service to others is the 
means through which we may find God. 

A Word With the Leader. Preparation will need to be made for 
the processional and the playlet. Three or four intensive rehearsals 
will be sufficient for the latter. The processional and recessional 
should be rehearsed once. The following suggestions will, of course, 
need to be adapted to the arrangement of individual churches: 

The lights should be very dim all through the service, and if 
special lighting is possible, should be entirely out during the playlet. 
After the congregation is seated, girls dressed in Grecian gowns and 
carrying lighted candles, move in double file up the center aisle of the 
church, singing the processional hymn. The lines divide at the chan- 
cel, each group of girls going in opposite directions to arrange them- 
selves about the sides, back, and center aisles of the church to provide 
the maximum of light. 

After the prayer for consecration, while the congregation is still 
seated, the girls march out, the same way they came, singing the 
recessional hymn. 

“The Heart of the Dream” is a very simple but telling dramatic 
service based upon 1 Corinthians 13; requiring no scenery, but cur- 
tains and high chair, and calling for nine characters. Colored lighting 
would heighten its spiritual value. 
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The “Dream” Costume and a classical costume for “The Church” 
are the only special ones needed. These may be made without diff- 
culty. Full directions for making the costumes may be found in the 
text, “The Heart of! the Dream.’® 

A good reader should be secured for the reading. This is most im- 
portant. A mere recitation of the words will produce a discordant 
note in the service. They should be read simply, thoughtfully and 
with feeling. 


MATERIALS 


Music: peeed On, O King Eternal”—A. EL, No. 97; H. A. Y., No. 
188. 
“Follow the Gleam’”*—A. S. H., No. 147; or 
es Let Me Walk With Thee” (illustrated)? A. H., 
a. 232, ; 
Sepeeis “Are Ye Able’”—A. S. H., No. 174; or 
Solo, “Temper My Spirit, O Lord”—A. S. H., No. 182; or 
Solo, “My Task’’—Ashford.? 
Instrumental Solo, “Berceuse,” from “Jocelyn’”—Godard.® 
(For use during the playlet, if desired.) 
“Take My Life and Let It Be,” Words—H. A. Y., No. 166. 
A;“H., N. 69. 
PRESENTATION OF THE THEME (see page 3). 
Responsive ReapinG:* John 13. 3-9 inclusive; (Jesus said) 13-16 in- 
clusive; Matthew 20. 27-28. 
PRAYER: (see page 47). 
READING: (see page 46). 
Piaycet: “The Heart of the Dream’”®—By Helen L. Willcox. 
(For production suggestions, see pages 44 and 45.) 
PROCESSIONAL AND REcESSIONAL. (For suggestions see page 44.) 
CosTuMES (see above).! 


ORDER OF SERVICE 


Candle Light Processional: “Lead On, O King Eternal”—A. H., No. 

. Bre teat Y No. 188. c 

Presentation of the Theme: “God Speaks to Us Through Service”— 
By the Leader. 


*A limited number are on hand and can be rented from the Division for 
$1.25 apiece. Robes for candle bearers, 60 cents apiece. 

* Bryn Mawr College Hymn. May be found in a variety of song books, 
including Living Hymns (Judson Press), $2. 

* Secure at any music house. 

*Nore: It will be necessary to have Bibles available or to have the re- 
sponses printed or mimeographed for the use of the congregation. 

® Secure through The Methodist Book Concern, price 25 cents. 
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“T sought His Love in sun and stars, 
And where the wild seas roll, 

And found it not. As mute I stood 
Fear overwhelmed my soul; 
But when I gave to one in need, 

I found the Lord of Love indeed.”® 


Opening Hymn: “Follow the Gleam”’’—A. S. H., No. 147; or 
“O Master, Let Me Walk With Thee” (illustrated)? 
ArT -Noris2: 
Responsive Reading: John 13. 3-9, inclusive; (Jesus said) 13-16, in- 
clusive; Matthew 20. 27-28. 
Prayer. 
Quartette: “Are Ye Able’—A. S. H., No. 174; or 
Solo: “Temper My Task, O Lord’—A. S. H., No. 182; or 
Solo: “My Task”—Ashford.8 
Reading (from memory) : 


“As Sir Launfal mused with a downcast face, 
A light shone round about the place; 
The leper no longer crouched at his side 
But stood before him glorified, 
Shining and tall and fair and straight, 
As the pillar that stood by the Beautiful Gate— 
Himself the Gate whereby men can 
Enter the temple of-God and man. 


“His words were shed softer than leaves from the pine, 
And they fell on Sir Launfal as snows on the brine, 
Which mingle their softness and quiet in one 
With the shaggy unrest they float down upon; 

And the voice that was calmer than silence said, 
‘Lo, it is I, be not afraid!’ 

In many climes, without avail, 

Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail; 
Behold, it is here—this cup which thou 

Didst fill at the streamlet for me but now; 

This crust is my body broken for thee, 

This water His blood that died on the tree; 
The Holy Supper is kept »indeed, 

In whatso we share with another’s need; 

Not what we give, but what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three— 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me.’? 


® Verse one of “The Search,” from Love Off To War, by Thomas Curtis 
Clark. Used by permission of James T. White & Company, publishers. | 

"See page 45. 

*See page 45. 

°FRrom “The Vision of Sir Launfal,” by James Russell Lowell. 
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Playlet: “The Heart of the Dream”—Helen L. Willcox (see page 45). 
Prayer for Consecration: “Our Father, we read with reverence the 
_ record of our Saviour’s self-dedication to the work of righteous- 
ness, and of his induement with the Spirit for his mighty min- 
istry. We should Jike to follow him in his devotion to the will 
; of God, and in his life of holiness and service through the in- 
b dwelling Spirit of truth. Help us to know that the opportunities 
and the joys of the life of co-operative goodness are as truly 
ours as our Master’s, and that thou art more willing to grant us 
the Holy Spirit than are we to receive.—Amen.”!° 
ecessional: “Take My Life and Let It Be’—Words A. H., No. 69; 
eer. A. Y., No. 166, 












4 el 
From The Daily Altar, by Willet and Morrison, page 267. Reprinted 
ugh permission of The Christian Century Press. 
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GOD SPEAKING TO US THROUGH 
BROTHERHOOD 


(A SrervICcE For MissIoNARY SUNDAY) 


Life Situation: Natalie was definitely, actively antagonistic against 
those of other nationalities and races. Indeed, her feeling toward 
them amounted almost to hatred. When asked if she knew anyone 
outside of her own American circle she answered emphatically in the 
negative. And the wise reply to that was that she could only come to 
respect and admire those of other races through reading, direct con- 
tact, and an open-minded desire to know the best in others. “One 
cannot know his brother and at the same time hate him.” 


Objective. The aim of this service is to create an appreciation of 
the worth of people of other races and of less happy circumstances ; 
to hold up the divine ideal of world brotherhood as a thing which can 
be achieved only through positive thinking and doing. 

Preparation for the Pageant: As will readily be seen, this pageant 
must of necessity be adapted to each individual situation. The various 
groups mentioned in the pageant are the ones which were used in the 
original presentation. In comparatively few cases will Chinese chil- 
dren, for instance, be available. But in every city, and in almost 
every town, it will be possible either to substitute some other group or 
to costume the local church and church school groups in such a way 
as to suggest our various neighbors in this country. The choir may 
be made up of religious and community workers, or local church 
members costumed to represent such. 

Costumes may either be made by the group or rented in limited 
numbers from the Division. The Reader is dressed in a symbolic robe 
of white. The Seeker wears a black choir robe or college gown. 

No scenery is necessary. The pulpit is moved to left of platform, 
and a large Bible is placed upon it. 

The illustrated hymns may be used for variety if desired. (See 
page 49). 

MATERIALS 


Music: Organ Prelude, “Largo”—Handel. 
Hymn, “O Zion, Haste” (verses 1, 2, 4 and 5)—A. H., No. 


183:5 5 

Hymn, “In Christ There Is No East or West”—H. Avaya 
page 69. 

Hyman, “Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life”—A. Fi 
Now iS: 
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Hymn, “Who Is Thy Neighbor?”—M. H., No. 690. 
Hyman, “All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name’”—A. H., No. 52. 
(Musical selections for the various groups in the pageant 
may be chosen locally, or the following illustrated hymns) : 
“Jesus Shall Reign Where’er the Sun’—A. H., No. 185. 
“Manitou Listens to Me’—(An Indian Prayer—Chippewa 
Tribal Melody. Printed sheet for pianist, beautifully illus- 
trated. ) 
“Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life”’—A. H., No. 131. 
(See page 3 for full descriptions.) 
Poems: “Live and Help Live’'—Edwin Markham. 
“Tn Childhood’s Realms”—Eulalia O. Proctor. 
PRAYER (see page 49). / 
RESPONSIVE Reapinc: Luke 10. 25-37, inclusive (Leader and assembly 
joining in verse 37). 
PAGEANT (see pages 50-53). 
CosTUMES (see page 48). 


ORDER OF SERVICE 


Organ Prelude: “Largo”—Handel. 

Opening Hymn: “O Zion, Haste” (verses 1, 2, 4, and 5)—A. H., No. 
183. k 

Presentation of the Theme: “Brotherhood”—By the Leader. 


Live AND Hetp Live 
BY EDWIN MARKHAM. 
“Live and let live!” was the call of the Old— 
The call of the world when the world was cold— 
The call of men when they pulled apart— 
The call of the race with a chill on the heart. 
But “Live and Help Live!” is the cry of the New— 
The cry of the world with the Dream shining through— 
The cry of the Brother World rising to birth— 
The cry of the Christ for a Comrade-like earth.” 


Hymn: “In Christ There Is No East or West”—H. A. Y., page 69, 
Orders of Worship; or 
“Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life’—A. H., No. 131. 

Responsive Reading: Luke 10. 25-37, inclusive (Leader and assembly 
joining in verse 37). 

Prayer: “O Christ, our Elder Brother, we thank thee that as we 
worship together to-day, thousands of men and women every- 
where, of every race under the sun, are kneeling with us in prayer 
and praise and worship. We thank thee for the progress we 
have already achieved in making world brotherhood more than a 


*“Tive and Help Live,” by Edwin Markham. Reprinted from Quotable 
Poems. Edited by Clark-Gillespie, by permission of Willett, Clark & Colby, 
publishers. : 
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slogan. But we are yet unsatisfied. We have done but little in 
the overwhelming task of learning to live together. To-day with 
new earnestness we are asking, ‘Who is our neighbor? Make 
plain to us, our Master, our responsibility ; then gird us with thy 
spirit, so that through our loving and sympathetic deeds and atti- 
tudes it shall finally come to pass that every knee shall bow and 
every tongue shall confess thy Lordship. Amen.” 
Pageant: “Who Is My Neighbor?”?—May Wilson Loveland. 


WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR? 
CHARACTERS 
Reader Seeker Groups 


(The groups are from foreign-speaking or missionary churches, 
social centers, and so forth. For suggestions see page 2. The choir 
is made up of nurses, social workers, and so forth.) 


(The READER comes down the left aisle of the church from the 
back, and slowly takes her place at the reading desk or pulpit at 
left of platform. She reads from a script or large Bible. The 
SEEKER comes down the right aisle and kneels on platform 
at right center. The organist or pianist plays “Who Is Thy 
Neighbor?” (afterward playing merely the chord for each re- 
sponse), while the READER and SEEKER are entering. The 
groups stand or sit near the front of the church and take post- 
tions in semicircles on the platform as they participate, the 
tallest forming at the back and the children in front.) 

Reaver: Who art thou that dost bow thine head as though all hope and 
courage had left thee? 

SEEKER: So many things do seem without an answer. Try as I have 
to follow the teachings of my Master, I seem to do so little. I 
would do more; eternal life with my Lord is what I seek. 

Reaper: Hear from thine own Master, as he answered that desire in 
one other: “And, behold, a certain lawyer stood up, and tempted 
him, saying, Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life? And 
he said unto him, What is written in the law? how readest thour 
And he answering said, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and 
with all thy mind; and thy neighbor as thyself. And he said unto 
him, Thou hast answered right: this do, and thou shalt live. But 
he, willing to justify himself, said unto Jesus, And who is my 
neighbor ?” 


as 


* Written for the Philadelphia Missionary and Church Extension Society 
Demonstration at an Annual Conference, March, 1928. Adapted to use in 
this service by permission of author. : 
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Seeker: Not for myself the goal of eternal life alone, but to forget 
myself in loving God and others. I will try. Yet with that other 
seeker I must ask, Who is my neighbor? 

CuoraL Response: ‘Who is thy neighbor? He whom thou 

. Hast power to aid or bless; 
Whose aching heart or burning brow 
Thy soothing hand may press.” 

SEEKER: Whom I can “aid or bless”’—O Reader, tell me what that 
means—the poor, the hungry, the sick, the unfortunate? 

Reaper: Truly, for “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” Yet more 
would I read unto you: “And foreigners shall build up thy walls. 
and their kings shall minister unto thee: for in my wrath I smote 
thee, but in my favor have I had mercy on thee. Thy gates shall 
be open continually ; they shall not be shut day nor night, 

And they shall build the old wastes, they shall raise up the former 
desolations, and they shall repair the waste cities, the desolations 
of many generations. And strangers shall stand and feed your 
flocks, and foreigners shall be your plowmen and your vine- 
dressers.” “He doth execute justice for the fatherless and 
widows, and loveth the sojourner; for ye were sojourners in the 
land of Egypt.” “And he came and preached peace to you that 
were far off, and peace to them that were nigh; for through him 

we both have access in one spirit unto the Father. So then ye 
are no more strangers and sojourners but ye are fellow citizens 
with the saints and of the household of God. sad 


CHORAL RESPONSE: 

“Thy neighbor, brother from afar, 
Whose need is friendship deep ; 

By fellowship with other hearts 
Our own with Him we keep.” 

SEEKER: I would know my brothers from afar. Let me find them 
that I may help them. 

Reaper: Rather let them do their share, for only when both do help 

can there be fellowship. 
(Musical selection by a non-English speaking group.) 

READER: And so come these sons of far-off lands to give us of their 
art and learning, asking in retftrn for our sympathy and love. But 
hear again these words in answer to your cry, “Arise, cry out in 

the night, at the beginning of the watches; pour out thine heart 
like water before the face of the Lord: life up thy hands toward 
him for the life of thy young children, that faint for hunger at 
the top of every street.” “Thus saith the Lord of hosts; There 
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shall yet old men and old women dwell in the streets of Jerusalem, 
every man with his staff in his hand for every age. And the 
streets of the city shall be full of boys and girls playing in the 
streets thereof.” 

(Song by the children of mission school.) 

SEEKER: I begin to see. Fellowship with those who have sought our 
shores, loving care of children, not only of their bodies but their 
minds as well, 

“In Childhood’s realms the door stands wide 
And all who will may enter there; 

Nor race nor caste nor lineal pride 

Steal in to cloud its skies so fair! 

We know one tongue—the speech of love, 
One creed—to give the biggest share; 

One flag, the starry sky above, 

One passport, ‘God is everywhere Pare 


(A pause.) So many answers to the questien; Are there more? 


CHORAL RESPONSE: 


“Thy neighbor? he who drinks the cup 
When sorrow drowns the brim; 

With words of high sustaining hope, 
Go thou and comfort him.” 


Reaper: To our group we add this traveler, for whom the journey 
has been made lighter. Worry over health and a job are spared 
now—he can offer his share knowing it will be accepted. (Rep- 
resentative of GOODWILL Iypusretes! crosses chancel and stands 


with Seeker.) 
SEEKER: So many ways to “aid and bless.” Are there still others? 
CHORAL RESPONSE: 


“Thy neighbor? He who needs thy love 
When suffering comes, and pain, 
Whene’er men face life’s close in death 

Thy words of hope sustain.” 


ReavER: “Beloved, thou doest a faithful work in whatsoever thou 
doest toward them that are brethren and strangers withal; who 
_ bear witness to thy love before the church: whom thou wilt do 
well to set forward on their journey worthily of God.” 
(Chaplain crosses chancel and stands with GoopwILL man and 
SEEKER. ) . 
READER (Continuing): “I was sick and ye visited me.” Thus are 
hearts made happier through love. 
SEEKER: I am eager to learn, O Reader; show me more. 


®“Tn Childhood’s Realms,” by Eulalia O. Proctor. 
* Another character may be used here. 
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CHoRAL RESPONSE‘ 
“Thy neighbor? Let not children say 
They had no chance to grow 
Tall, wise and fair as Christ himself 
Who still the way doth show.” 

Reaper: Thy Master hath said, “Suffer the little children to come 
unto me; forbid them not: for of such is the kingdom of God.” 
(Song by Negro children.) 

Reaper: “Hereby we know that we love the children of God, when 
we love God, and do his commandments.” 

(Song by Chinese children.) 

Reaper: “And this commandment have we from him, that he who 
loveth God love his brother also.” 
(Song by Norwegian group.) 

SrEKER: | am indeed humble that I have found so much. Only as 
we share with others can we have fellowship, only as others share 
with us can we truly be children of one Father. 

Reaper: “Thus said the Lord of hosts: Behold, I will save my people 

from the east country, and from the west country; and I will 
bring them, and they shall dwell in the midst of Jerusalem; and 
they shall be my people, and I will be their God, in truth and in 
righteousness.” 

(Song by Armenian group.) 

Reaper (Turning to Group on platform): “Even as the Father hath 
loved me, I also have loved you: abide ye in my love. If ye keep 
my commandments, ye shall abide in my love; even as I have 
kept my Father’s commandments and abide in his love. These 
things have I spoken unto you, that my joy may be in you, and 
your joy may be fulfilled. This is my commandment, that ye love 
one another, even as I have loved you. . . . I am the good 
shepherd; and I know mine own, and mine own know me, even 
as the Father knoweth me, and I know the Father; and I lay 
down my life for the sheep. And other sheep I have, which are 
not of this fold: them also I must bring, and they shall hear my 
voice; and they shall become one flock, one shepherd.” 

“Aj Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name”—A. H., No. 52. 
(The assembly stands and joins with the participants in singing 
as the latter move down the aisles of the church.) 
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VII 
GOD SPEAKING TO US THROUGH THE BIBLE 


(A SERVICE FOR THE VESPER OR EvENING Hour) 


Life Situation. Margaret is now a young woman. She can never 
forget the fact that when she was a little girl a very strict aunt, her. 
guardian, forced her to read the Bible as punishment for her many 
small transgressions. Starting with the first chapter of Genesis, she 
waded rebelliously through a good many uninteresting books. 


Objective. The aim of this service is to help our young people to 
see the Bible, not as something that must be taken as medicine, but as a 
living record of live men and women whose experiences have been sim- 
ilar to our own, though often deeper and richer, and, by whose words 
and deeds we may be guided in our own living. 

Suggestions for the Leader. The smoothness and beauty of this 
service will largely depend upon the care with which the leader handles 
it. The pantomimes, music and Scripture reading should be carefully 
rehearsed. (Not all the pantomimes need to be given.) One person 
should be made responsible for the costuming, and another for the 
arrangement of the pantomimes. A third should direct the dramatiza- 
tion. Long lapses of time between the pantomimes must be avoided. 

In the leader’s presentation of the subject it would be well to 
state the aim and to point out that the Bible is made up of history, 
poetry, genealogy, short stories, psalms, hymns, songs, parables, letters, 
fables, and drama, all designed to make clear and give point to its 
great religious and moral message. Varying in literary form as it 
does, the Bible becomes as well a treasure house of beauty and, be- 
cause of this, a more effective guide to living. 

The following bits of information might be inserted in the leader’s 
introduction of each pantomime. 

Ruth and Naomi. This beautiful account of the loyalty of a 
young woman to her mother-in-law is a perfect short story. It con- 
tains plot, action, suspense, and real living characters. A few verses 
from this story are especially familiar to us. (Read Ruth 1. 16-19a 
while pantomime is shown.) 

By the Rivers of Babylon. The Jews were in captivity in Baby- 
lon, where day in and day out they must listen to the prayers of the 
worshippers of unknown gods and goddesses. Thus did the Baby- 
lonians sing to the goddess Annuit :1 


*From The World’s Great Religious Poetry, edited by Caroline M. Hill, 
pages 465, 466, The Macmillan Company, publishers. 
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“May the wrath of the heart of my god be pacified! 
May the god who is unknown to me be pacified ; 
May the goddess who is unknown to me be pacified; 
May the known and unknown god be pacified! 


May the god who is angry with me be pacified ! 
May the goddess who is angry with me be pacified. 
The sin which I have committed | know not. 

The misdeed which I have committed I know not. 





How long, my god 
How long, my goddess, until thy face be turned toward me? 
How long, known or unknown goddess, until thy 

heart be pacified? 
How long, known or unknown goddess, until thy 

unfriendly heart be pacified ?” 

It was not strange that the hearts of the exiled Jews were sad, 
and when bidden by their captors to sing and dance they replied in 
prophetic words: (Read Psalm 137. 1-6, inclusive, while pantomime 
is being shown.) 

The Annunciation. Copping, the English painter, has given us an 
unusual interpretation of Mary, the Virgin, as she sings her song of 
thanksgiving, the “Magnificat.” We have tried to portray it in a living 
picture. 

(The “Magnificat” is either sung by Mary or by a concealed quar- 
tet during the pantomime. This is followed directly by the reading 
of Isaiah 9. 2, 6-7, anticipatory of the Nativity scene.) 

The Nativity. The story of the Nativity is the most beautiful 
instance we have of the fulfillment of prophecy. (During the Nativ- 
ity “Holy Night” or “O Holy Night” is sung.) 

The Prodigal Son. Jesus knew the secret of holding his hearers 
and impressing them with his message. He drew homely lessons 
from life about him and spoke to the common folk in parables of which 
the Prodigal Son is one of the best known. Someone has pointed out 
that the son was not lost until he got out of proper relationship with 
his father. 

(The baritone solo, “I Will Arise.” Then comes the reading of 
Luke 15. 11-32. The pantomime is shown as verse 20 is read, and is 
held throughout the rest of the reading.) 

Again Jesus spoke in a parable, showing the worth of small things. 
Mrs. Clephane and Mr. Sankey have given us a beautiful hymn en- 
titled “The Ninety and Nine,” based on this parable, which will be 
rendered at this time. 

(The solo is followed by the pantomime of the shepherd and with 
the reading of Luke 15. 3-7.) 

Paul was the first missionary. His exemplary life has come down 
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to us as an ideal standard by which to mold our own lives. He never 
grew discouraged in carrying on his aggressive campaign for Christ, 
and when in prison, facing death, he wrote these famous words in a 
letter to young Timothy. We see him in the picture with his loyal 
friend and coimrade Doctor Luke. 

(Read 2 Timothy 4. 2, 6-9, 11a, while pantomime is shown. ) 

As a climax we shall have enacted before us Jesus’ well-known 
parable of preparedness (see pages 59-63). We may apply the lesson 
to our own lives. “Watch, therefore, for ye know neither the day nor 
the hour wherein the Son of man cometh.” 

(The church lights go out, and the screens and other accessories 
may be removed quietly from the stage. The music commences and 
the dramatization takes place. ) 

Preparation for the Pantomimes. Using Copping’s pictures, or 
other pictures for suggested grouping, the various pantomimes may be 
worked out very simply. They should take place on the platform, and 
either curtains drawn, or screens moved into place. An effective way 
of showing them would be to construct a large frame of wood or card- 
board, gilded, with curtains which may easily be closed over the 
“Pictures.” The pantomimes could then take place within this frame. 
In this case it would probably be necessary to use screens to conceal 
the participants as they pass back and forth. If the Copping pictures 
are reproduced, five women and from six to twelve men are required. 
In several cases one person may take more than one part. The leader 
may use his judgment in the amount of action to be carried out. If 
desired they may be tableaux instead of pantomimes. Care should be 
taken in fitting the appropriate reading and the picture. The costumes 
are simple biblical ones and may be easily devised.2 


Preparation for the Dramatization. 


CostuMEs® 

Virgins: The white Oriental woman’s costume, except that the 
front of the long pointed sleeve comes only to the elbow, like a short 
kimono sleeve, though the points at the back should still be long. Their 
girdles are of a variety of bright striped material. Over their heads 
they wear the long, white cheesecloth veils, the short and on the left, 
the long end brought down and tossed gracefully over the left from 
the right side. They wear simply white stockings on the stage. Shoes 
would be both awkward and noisy in reclining and rising from the 
slumber group. 





2 These costumes may be rented from the Division of Plays and Pageants 
for 60 cents each. 

* Description taken from pages 43, 44, The Lamp, by Anita B. Ferris. Used 
by permission of The Presbyterian Board of Christian Education. 
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Flower Girls: Costumes of the same description as those of the 
virgins, except that they should be of pink, pale blue, or yellow, cerise, 
orange. They all wear cream-colored veils, which simply hang down 
the back, both ends ‘being tossed back from the shoulders, and are 
held in place by circlets of gold coins (gilt paper will serve, or cheap 
spangles ). 

The Bridegroom: A Hebrew costume of deep crimson, with a high 
turban of crimson and gold. He wears sandals on his feet. 

The Bride: A costume of deep cream, with girdle of blue, and 
long veil embroidered along its edges in gay colors (a stenciled 
pattern may be used). Across her forehead and under her chin hang 
the coins of her dowry (gilt paper or spangles may be used). She 
wears stockings only. 

Wedding Guests: The ordinary Hebrew costumes of gay colors. 

Accessories: Ten Oriental lamps. Since these lamps burn but 
briefly, the stubs of wax candles may be inserted for the flame. Arti- 
ficial flowers and petals for the flower girls. Small round trays on 
which the flowers are carried. 


MATERIALS 


Music (Instrumental): “Glorious Things of Thee Are Spoken”— 

Newton. (To tune, “Cujus Animam,” from “Stabat 
Mater”—Rossini. ) 

Hymn: “How Firm a Foundation’—M. H., No. Pio aes ae 


Mie Loe. 
Hymn: “The Lord Is My Shepherd”—M. H., No. 104; H. 
PAN 04NO- OL 


Solo or Quartette: “The Magnificat.’’* 
Solo: “Holy Night”—Mohr.—A. H., No. 14; or 
“OQ Holy Night” (Cantique de Noel)—Adam.° 

Solo: “I will Arise’—Millard.® 
Solo: “The Ninety and Nine”—Clephane.® 

Syrian Marriage Hymn (see page 59). 

“March Romaine” (entitled “Welcome Day of Glad- 

ness”—H. A. Y., No. 289). 

Scripture: The Beatitudes—Matthew 5. 1-12; Ruth and Naomi— 
Ruth 1. 16-19a; By the Rivers of Babylon—Psalm 137. 1-6, in- 
clusive ; The Nativity—Isaiah 9. 2, 6-7; The Prodigal Son—Luke 

. 15. 11-32; The Lost Sheep—Luke 15. 3-7. A Letter to Timothy— 
2 Timothy 4. 2, 6-9, Ila. 





*Peter’s Quartette arrangement at any music house. 

® Secure at any music house. 

*Sankey’s tune in old hymn books. Modern arrangement by Campion at 
any music house. 
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Tue Leaper’s TaLk (for suggestions see page 54). 

PANTOMIMES (see page 50). 

CosTUMES (see page 50). 

ACCESSORIES (see page 57). 

PicTtuRES: Copping’s “Pictures That Teach,’ Nos. 29, 41, 43 or 78 
(or other Annunciation pictures), 90; (or other Nativity Pic- 
tures) 1, 78; (or other Shepherd pictures), 89; and 9, “Foolish 
Virgins” (for costume suggestions). 


ORDER OF SERVICE 


Instrumental Prelude: “Glorious Things of Thee Are Spoken”—New- 
ton—A. H., No. 196 (to tune “Cujus Animam,” “Stabat Mater’). 
Opening Hymn: “How Firm a Foundation’—A. H., No. 148; H. A. 

Yo NOt 52: 

Unison Reading: The Beatitudes, Matthew 5. 1-12. 
Hymn: “The Lord Is My Shepherd.”—A. H., No. 177; H. A. Y., 

No. 61. 

Prayer :—By the Leader. 
Presentation of the Theme:—By the Leader. 

(For suggestions see page 54.) 

Series of Pantomimes: 

A Short Story: “Ruth and Naomi.” Ruth 1. 16-19a (read during 
Pantomime). 

A Psalm: “By the Rivers of Babylon.” Psalm 137. 1-6 (read 
during Pantomime). 

A Song of Thanksgiving: “The Annunciation.” Soprano Solo: 
“The Magnificat” (during Pantomime). Isaiah 9. 2, 6-7 (read 
before next Pantomime). 

A Fulfilled Prophecy: “The Nativity.” 

Solo: “Holy Night”—Mohr; or, 
“O Holy Night” (during Pantomime). 
Baritone Solo: “I Will Arise.” 

A Parable: “The Prodigal Son.” Luke 15. 11-32 (read before 
and during Pantomime). 

Solo :—‘“The Ninety and Nine’—Clephane. 

A Parable:—“The Lost Sheep.” Luke 15. 3-7 (read during 
Pantomime ). 

A Letter to Timothy: “The Endurance of a Martyr.” 2 Timothy 
4. 2, 6-9, Ita (read during Pantomime). 

A Parable Dramatized: “The Wise and Foolish Virgins.” 


7 Order from The Methodist Book Concern. Set of 95 pictures, net, $2.50 
per set, postpaid. Assorted quantities of 25 pictures or more, 4 cents each; less 
than 25 pictures, 5 cents each, postpaid. 
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THE WISE AND FOOLISH VIRGINS®$ 


Prace: The city street. 
Time: Night. 


CHARACTERS 
Five Wise Virgins The Bride 
Five Foolish Virgins Three (or any number) Wed- 
Five to Ten Flower Girls ding Guests 


The Bridegroom: A Young Man. 


Music: Syrian marriage song (words from the Song of Solomon). 


















































Syrian words: 


Anti jameelét ya habeébi 
Katirsat hasanat, kA Urushaléem 
Mashabat ka jaysh bi alaweéa 
Marhabat, ka jaysh. 
Howalee anni ainayki 
Fainnaha ghalabatneé 
Sha’rakee, kakatée al mii’az 


Al rabid fi Jil’ad. 
Song of Solomon 6:4, 5. 


“March Pontifical,’ sometimes called “March Romain,” by Gou- 
nod; entitled “Welcome, Day of Gladness,” in Hymnal for 
American Y outh—Instrumental. 


* Episode VII of The Lamp, a pageant of religious education, by Anita B. 
Ferris. Reprinted. Slightly adapted through the courtesy of the Presbyterian 
Board of Christian Education. The Division of Plays and Pageants of the 
Methodist Church heartily endorses the use of the entire pageant. Order 
through The Methodist Book Concern. Price, 30 cents, 
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Light: Blue night light for entrance of Virgins. Amber from side or 
front, for entrance and speeches of Flower Girls. Blue night 
light while they all slumber. Full amber flood for procession of 
the bridegroom. Blue night light for rest of scene. 

Action (As the hidden choir sings softly the marriage hymn, the Ten 
VIRGINS enter in single file, their lights held high. If it is possible 
for the Vircins themselves to do the singing, the effect will be 
more artistic, As the VirGiNs reach stage center, the light changes 
to golden, if possible coming from stage Icft, audience right, as if 
a door has been opened, and the First FLoweER Girt enters.) 

First Flower Giri: Hush, tarry here, ye daughters of Jerusalem, for 
the bridegroom has gone in to receive his beloved. He tarries with 
her whom his soul loveth. Then will he come forth, bearing his 
bride, his elect, to his house. Watch ye, and wait, that ye may 
enter with him unto the marriage feast with songs of gladness. 

First Vircin: We wait. 

SECOND Vircin: We wait. 

Turrp Vircin: While the bridegroom tarries! 


(The FLower Girt retires as she came. The chanting is softly 
continued by the choir behind the scenes while the Vircins dis- 
pose themselves in a graceful and restful group upon the stage. 


45 ft. 
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STAGE RIGHT STAGE LEFT 
AUDIENCE LEFT AUDIENCE RIGHT 





FRONT’ 
Posing of Virgins in Slumber Tableau 


No. 1 sits upright, but with drooped head. No. 2 rests her head 
against No. 1; No. 3 rests her head on No. 1’s shoulder; No. 4 
is stretched out with her head on the limbs of No. 3; No. 5 is 
stretched out, head propped upon her hand, her elbow on the 
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floor; No. 6 lies upon the floor, her head upon her outflung arm; 
No. 7 rests against the shoulder or arm of No. 2; No. 8 partly 
sits up, her form and head drooped at an opposite angle from 
that of No. 1; No. 9 rests against No. 8; and No. 10 has her 
head pillowed upon the limbs of No. 9. The lamps of all the 
virgins, except that of No. 1, should be extinguished before they 
recline, and the stage should be very dim. Nos. 2, 7, 8, 9, and 
10 are the Foolish Virgins. Suddenly the music grows louder.) 
Cuorus or Frower Girts (Behind the scenes, stage left, audience 
right): The Bridegroom! 
Virains (Waking and rising joyfully): The Bridegroom! 
First FLower Girt (Behind scenes): Behold, the bridegroom cometh! 
Go ye forth to meet him! 


(Eagerly No. 3 touches the wick of her lamp to the flame of 
No. 1’s lamp, the only one which has remained burning while 
they waited for the Bripecroom. In turn No. 5 kindles her 
light from No. 3, and No. 4 does the same. No. 6 lights hers 
from No. 4. No. 2 tries to light her lamp from No. 1, but it 
will not burn, while Nos. 7, 8, 9 and 10 try to light theirs but 
unsuccessfully, from the flame of No. 6.) 


Ercutu Vircin (As she tries to light her lamp): My lamp will not 
burn. 

TentH Vircin: Nor will mine! 

SEeconp, SEVENTH AND NintH Vircins (As they strive to light the 
lamps): They will not burn! 

Srconp Vircin (To First Viren, the leader of the Wise Vircrns) : 
Give us of your oil; for our lamps are going out. Make haste, lest 
the Bridegroom come! 

Cuorus or Wise Vircrins: Not so! 

First Virctn: Peradventure there will not be enough for us and you; 
go ye rather to them that sell and buy for yourselves. 

EicutH Vircin. (To Foorisn Vircins): Hasten, to buy, lest the 
Bridegroom come. 

Corus or Foottsu Vircins (Anxviously): Yea, lest he come! (E-vit 
stage left, audience right.) 

(There is a burst of triumphant music, the instruments playing 
joyfully the Gounod march. The light changes to a golden flood, 
again, if possible, coming from stage left, as if a door had been 
opened, or from in front if the Sunday-school lantern is the 
only method of lighting possible, and the first FLowER GIRLS 
enter. From two to five may be used. They run joyfully for- 
ward with rhythmic movements, scattering flower petals from 
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small flat trays, upon the pathway of the BripEGRoom, turning 
now backward and tossing them into the air, and now forward. 
The Wisk VirGINS gather in a group stage center, back, holding 
high thew lamps. There is the interval of half a stage length 
between the FLOWER Grrts and the BripE and BripEGRoom, and 
as the latter come in sight of the audience, the leader of the 
Wise VIRGINS steps forward and joins the procession following 
the FLower GirLs, the others unwinding in single file after her, 
and all holding their lamps high. 

Behind the Brie and BripEGRooM come the remainder of the 
FLOWER GIRLS tossing flowers by the way, and then the wed- 
ding guests. 

As the last member of the procession passes off the stage the 
music dies away, as if a door were being closed, and the golden 
light changes to the blue night light again.) 

Cuorus oF Footisn Vircins (Behind the scenes stage left, audience 
right): Hasten! Hasten! 
(Enter the Foouisn Vircins with lamps now burning. They 
half run across the stage in their eagerness, but pause in a con- 
fused group near extreme stage right, audience left.)® 
ErcuHtH Vircin: Ah, the door! 
SEconp VirGin: The door is closed! 
CHorus oF FootisH. Vircins (Jn agoniged voices): Closed! (They 
sink to their knees in a huddled group as if before a door.) 
E1icHtTH VirGin (Holding high her lamp): Open! Open! 
SECOND Vircin: We are thy friends! 
Corus oF Foorisn Virctns: Open! Open! 
E1cHtTH Vircrn (Jn sobbing voice): Lord, Lord, open to us! 
Voice oF BrmEecRoom (Stage right, audience left behind scenes): 
Verily I say unto you, I know you not! 
(The stage should if possible go dark to allow the exit of the 
VIRGINS unseen at the climax. If this is not possible, slowly 
with lowered lamps, and clinging to one another in sorrow and 
despair, they make exit stuge left, audience right, while the 
triumphal music of the march is again heard faintly.) 
Benediction. 
Suggested change in ending the dramatization: 
E1cHtH Vrircin: Ah, the door! 
Seconp Vircin: The door is closed. 
Tentu Vircin: We should have prepared before— 
Nintu Vircrn: Aye, as our sisters did. ; 


“Here we suggest a change in the dramatization, with publisher’s permis- 
sion. Suggested change follows reprint of original text, page 11. 
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° ‘4 7 


(Numbers 2, 7,9 and to turn and make exit slowly and thought- 
fully. Number 8 leans against the door and hangs her head in 
; __- remorse.) . 

_ ErcutTa Vircin (Slowly and impressively): Aye, we should have 
prepared before. For we know neither the day nor the hour 
_ wherein the Son of man cometh. (She turns and makes exit 
slowly with head bowed, while the triumphal music of the marrh 
4s again faintly heard.) 
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